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Ne “Dog Days” Here! 


Bankers are in a year-round business, with no time 
off for listless summer days. To lift your spirits from the dog 
day doldrums, glance at the titles in this issue—practical, 


pertinent, interesting—a sure cure for any summer lethargy! 


How Jo Make Small Cheching Accounts Pay 
A Simple Method Of Expense Control 
We Pag Delinquent Taxes 
Improve Bond Quality 
. . and 11 others! 





A RAND MSNALLY PUBLICATION 


...and now write on 
La Monte Safety Paper” 


It happens again and again that a banker 
calls in his lithographer, learns a lot about 
different types of check paper and decides 
to specify La Monte National. +x For dem- 
onstration readily proves the desirability 
of this paper with the familiar" wavy lines” 
—for its safety, appearance, durability and 
writing qualities. This last is a factor of real 
importance to every bank customer.yx Spe- 
cial manufacturing methods produce a 


surface that is beautifully smooth yet glare- 
free, one that takes ink readily and clearly 
—a surface on which it is pleasing to write. 
yx There is a Lithographer or Printer near 
you who handles this superior product for 
checks and other bank forms. He has a 
La Monte Safety Paper for every purpose, 
priced according to quality. He can be of 
real assistance in producing checks that 
will be a credit to you and your bank. 


La Monte Safety Papers are today specified by outstanding business institutions from coast to coast, 
including more than 75°, of the nation’s largest banks. 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON 


Nutley .... New Jersey 
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MESSENGERS OF COMMERCE 


free: the cable department of the Chase 
National Bank, correspondent banks and their 
customers are only a few minutes away from distant 


world markets and trade centers. 


Day and night, Chase cables—swift messengers of 
commerce — carry funds to and from all parts of the 
world.... pay for export and import shipments.... 


buy and sell foreign exchange ... . seek and supply 





trade or tariff data... . establish credit relationships. 


The time and money this service saves for correspon- 
dent banks are factors in the prompt and economical 


transaction of their customers’ business. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


PRA I gy CRT PT YE EE TE ETS 


Chase foreign banking facilities include branches 
and representatives on three continents 


July, 1938 
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The Bank of New York erected the above building in 1797 
on the site still occupied at the (ornerof Wall 3 William Sts. 






The Return of 
an Old and 
Honored Name 














As of July 1, 1938, the Bank of New York & 
Trust Company changes its name to Bank of 
New York. This change, however, merely marks 
the return of an old and honored name, by which 
the Bank was known for 138 years of its 154- 
year existence. 

This Bank was founded as the Bank of New 
York by Alexander Hamilton and a small group 
of other leading New York citizens on March 15, 
1784, five years before the American Constitution 
was adopted, and when New York was a city of 
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Present building of the Bank of New York. 





only 23,000 people. It was New York’s first bank 
and for 15 years its only bank. It was known to 
the citizens of early New York simply as “the 
Bank.” It gave the City its first orderly financial 
accommodations, and did much to establish 
sound banking practices and principles for future 
American business. 

The change is one of name only. It will not in- 
volve any change in our policies or in the character 
of our business. Both our trust and commercial 
banking business will be conducted as heretofore. 


BANK OF NEw YORK 


48 Wall Street — New York 


MADISON AVENUE AT 63RD STREET 
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“A Slack Rein Never Kept a Horse From | 


* 99 
Running Away (From Article in “Bankers Monthly” April 1938 Issue) 


AND GOES ON TO SAY 


f 
“Keep in strict effect a rule which prevents tellers from having access to the depos- | 


itor’s ledgers and the bookkeepers from having access to the teller’s cage and cash. 
In other words, let every man answer to and for himself.” 


AND ADDED THIS 


“Over a period of time the bank had been discovering a series of disappearances and 
losses. The first of these was $500, the second, $1,000, the third, $5,000, and the 
fourth, $2,800. Each of these was paid by the bank and, although several investiga- 
tions and checks were made, they could not be traced to their source. It was dif_f- 
cult to tell which employees were responsible, as the tellers had access to the 
bookkeepers’ ledgers and the bookkeepers could walk into the tellers’ cages and 
avail themselves of their records whenever they chose.” 


You May Move The Bookkeepers Into Another Room— 
Up Or Down To Another Floor—If You Use Telautographs! 
Because 


Telautographs will give the tellers 
even faster and more dependable infor- 
mation than if they were actually per- 
mitted to inspect the books in person. 
And they need not leave their cages at 
any time, to look at accounts. Of course, 
this arrangement will give the tellers 
more time to cultivate and serve your 
depositors at their windows. While 
Telautograph written messages cannot 
assure you that the individuals concerned 
therein have not erred, responsibility can 


be definitely fixed thereby. 


Telautographs, of course, fix 
responsibility on the teller or the book- 
keeper, in case of overdraft, error, etc., 
by their individual handwriting, hence 
the human element involved rapidly 
becomes very careful, especially when 
customers’ balances are investigated, and 
errors finally disappear. Also, with this 
secret and almost silent means of com- 
munication, the depositors are not em- 
barrassed by the teller’s former covert 
or even open visit with the bookkeepers 
before cashing checks. 


A II NT TT LE IE 


Almost 900 Banks Use Telautographs—Some Have 50—Some But Two!! 


Two Telautographs Cost But 56 Cents Per Day | 


Not Much To Pay For Assurance Against Errors! 
Between Main Office and Branches 50% Higher—45 Branches at your Service 
SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK—"G. B. 36”—OUR MAN OR BOTH. NO OBLIGATION 


TELAUTOGRAPH (.255.) CORPORATION 


16 WEST 6lst STREET, NEW YORK CITY 45 BRANCH OFFICES 
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How To Make Small Checking Accounts Pay 


Here are the results of tests 
charges to assure a profit 


HERE is one sure way to satisfy 
yourself that your small ac- 
counts are assets to your bank. 

1. Determine that the factors you 
are using in analysis represent the 
true figures for your own bank, de- 
veloped on a sound basis. 

2. Set up your schedule for meas- 
ured service on the basis of these 
figures and be sure that allowances 
of free items are within the range 
of earnings available to cover their 
cost in the various brackets, as 
shown in Table I. 

3. Apply this schedule without 
fear or favor, restricting exemption 





made by a Massachusetts bank 
on small checking accounts 


By GILBERT BALKAM 


Dept. of New Business and Analysis, Quincy Trust Co., 
Quincy, Massachusetts 


to those accounts in which common 
ownership provides joint income 
adequate to carry both accounts with 
proper profit. 

Our experience with our custom- 
ers has been that in stiffening our 
schedule from time to time, there 
has been practically no loss of ac- 
counts, except when the depositor 
has suffered reduced income and 
feels that he can carry so little bal- 
ance that it is not worth while to 
put his money in the bank. Careful 
following of these closed accounts 
has revealed surprisingly few who 
have closed because of an increase in 
charges. 

All of these small accounts that 
close, we solicit by mail for the use 
of the “Register Check”, which, at 
a fee of ten cents per check, shows 
at very conservative figuring, a net 
profit of 6% cents. 

With no interest paid on commer- 
cial balances, there is a growing 
trend toward customers with large 
accounts, especially those using sev- 
eral banks, cutting to measured bal- 
ances—that is, the bare amount re- 
quired to cover costs and give the 
banks their profits. 

This loss of excess profits on excess 


In the majority of cases, customers are 
quick to appreciate the justice of busi- 
nesslike charges to compensate for the 
cost of handling their accounts. Investi- 
gation has disclosed that very few ac- 
counts have been closed because of an 
increase in the service charge. 


Ewing Galloway Photos. 
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to determine how to handle 
as well as on larger ones. 


balances puts added pressure on the 
necessity of operating small accounts 
profitably. Careful analysis should 
therefore be made of the schedule 
you are using to determine positively 
that you are not operating small 
accounts at a loss, and that the form 
in which you offer this service to the 
public is on a most attractive sales 
basis with sales resistance elimi- 
nated just as far as possible. 


Certainly small accounts, when 


adequately paid for, are important 
assets for any bank. 

My experience has shown me that 
sales resistance, in any program of 





sales promotion, should be studiously 
reduced to the minimum. I have 
noticed that confusion or lack of 
understanding causes hesitancy and 
sometimes suspicion on the part of 
the prospective customer, increases 
cost, and limits volume on the part 
of the seller. 

For this reason, it is important 
and essential to maximum success, 
that the basis of the sale of bank 
service be as simple and understand- 
able as it is possible to make it. This 
will not only eliminate any pos- 
sibility of suspicion, but will tend to 
stimulate confidence. It will save 
time on the part of the bank officer, 
reduce the loss on small accounts to 
the minimum, and speed up the sale 
of service to new customers. 


One of the reasons for the ready 
acceptance of the so-called “Pay-as- 
You-Go” or “No Minimum Balance” 
plans is simplicity. A customer 
knows, for instance, that if he buys 
a book of ten checks for $1, it will 
cost him ten cents for each check he 
writes. Or if the customer agrees 
to pay five cents for each check he 
writes and five cents for each item 
deposited, he knows definitely just 
what the cost will be at the end of 
the month without waiting for the 
bank to compute the amount. 


In many systems, it is almost im- 
possible for the customer to under- 
stand how the charge is developed, 
and if he wants to know, he has to 
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1. Experience shows only in- 
consequential loss of accounts 
following increase in charges. 


2. The service charge basis 
should be as simple and under- 
standable as it is possible to 
make it. 


3. One of the great contribu- 
tions which the “pay-as-you-go” 
systems have made is an appre- 
ciation by the customer of the 
necessity for charges. 


4. When a customer finds the 
increased charges too expensive, 


Reasons Why 
This Service Charge Works 


There is no justifi- 
able reason why 
the account she is 
posting now should 
be asked to pay the 
costs of the account 
she has just posted 
—or vice versa. If 
either account can- 
not earn its own 
way on the basis 
of an adequate 
service charge, then 
it should be put on 
a “pay-as-you-go” 
basis. 


Ewing Galloway Photo. 





the bank should have some such 
“pay-as-you-go” service ready to 
offer him. 

5. A charge of 50 cents for 
$100 balances and 25 cents for 
$200 balances, with no free items, 
is more salable and equitable 
than a dollar charge with 15 
items. Both are equally profit- 
able to the bank. 

6. Since the deposit ticket ac- 
counts for approximately 30% of 
total commercial department han- 
dling costs, it should definitely 
be included as an item. 





go to the bank for explanation. One 
of the great contributions which 
the “Pay-as-You-Go” systems have 
made is an understanding of charges 
by the customer. 

A few years ago, like many other 
banks, we had in the Quincy Trust 
Company a monthly service charge 
of $1 on accounts under $200 bal- 
ance, with no limit on activity in 
any of the brackets of balance. 
About seven years ago, we intro- 
duced a schedule of measured ser- 
vice on accounts under $500 balance, 
and detailed analysis on accounts 
over this amount. Continuous study 
revealed that we could not afford 
to allow as many free items as our 
schedule offered, and a year ago, 


we adopted the schedule shown in 
Table II. 

We have now come to the conclu- 
sion that, with the reduced rate of 
earnings on invested funds, together 
with the increased reserve require- 
ments, it is impossible to service 
accounts on this basis at a profit. 
To be sure, some accounts with large 
numbers of excess items at five 
cents each, together with those using 
less than the allowed service, go a 
long way toward offsetting losses 
on those using just the allowed num- 
ber of items. But this is not allocat- 
ing cost where cost belongs, and 
is, in essence, the old fault that pre- 
vailed in our banks for years when 
excess profits on good accounts paid 
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Table I. Bank Cost 

Balance $50 $150 $250 $350 $450 

ON Serer eee err | .10 .30 .50 .70 .90 

Monthly Charge................. 50 .25 | none none none 

oo er .60 55 50 .70 90 

oS See .25 25 soe | = ae .25 

Sen a 30 “25- 45 65 

| 1g .25 .25 .25 .35 45 
"= eee .10 ~05- none -.10 .20 ° 

Items allowed...................| none | none none 5 10 



































400—499... 


Table II. First Schedule 
Monthly Free 

Balance Charge | Items* 
Under $200......... $1.00 | 15 
200—299........... none - | 5 
300—399........... none 10 


none 15 


Excess items—five cents each 
*Including deposit tickets. 





Table III. Second Schedule 





Items Price Per 




















What $1 Customer Cost 
Will Buy Per Item 
10 items $.10 

15 items 0634 
20 items .05 

25 items .04 

30 items .03% 








Customer Cost 





Total Per Item 
$1.00 $.10 — 
.75 07% 
.50 .05 
25 .024% 
none none 


Monthly 
Balance Charge Allowed Item 
dd | ee $.50 none , $.05 
oe re .25 none .05 
B0O—200... . os cc cices none none 05 
300—309.......... none 5 .05 
400—499.... none } 10 .05 
Table IV. Customer Cost for 10 Items 
——— Monthly Items 
alance Charge @ $.05 
Co A ener rere ee $.50 plus 10—$.50 
SS ee re 25 plus 10— .50 
I G5 cisa gs dxie a Wad ented wd weete el none 10— .50 
900—309......................-.--| mone (5 items allowed) 5— .25 
none (10 items allowed) 


I civ k'caner ee ese achiens ws 


for the losses on poor ones. 

A schedule such as that shown in 
Table III is more consistent with the 
relative income and cost involved. 

It is a question, on balances under 
$200, whether there is less sales 
resistance in charging $1 per month 
service charge and allowing 15 free 
items, or charging only 50 cents for 
balances under $100 and 25 cents 
for balances between $100 and $199, 
with no free items. The latter plan 
leaves it more in the hands of the 
customer to determine what his 
monthly cost will be, and stimulates 
the effort to carry the higher bal- 
ance. The $1 service charge has the 
advantage of 15 free items before 
any further charge can be made. 

By test of 50 of our accounts under 
$500, taken just as they come in 
ledger arrangement, I find that there 
is only one cent difference per ac- 
count, when figured by these two 
methods. It is fair to assume, there- 
fore, that in the total, one method 
would produce as much revenue to 
the bank as the other. 

Personally, I think that the plan 
of 50-cent and 25-cent charges with 
no free items is not only more sal- 
able but more equitable, and would 
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tend to reduce the number of deposi- 
tors closing small accounts because 
of the minimum $1 monthly service 
charge. 

Let us refer again to Table I, and 
examine the income and cost in- 
volved on the average balances in 
the various brackets under $500. 
Reserve is here figured at 20%; in- 
come on earning funds at 3%; re- 
quired profit on $50, $150, and $250 
balances at a minimum of 25 cents; 
while a $350 and $450 balance is 
figured at 14,%. The base or main- 
tenance cost of 25 cents is an aver- 
age found by a large group of 
medium-sized banks, but is less than 
many such banks are using. You 
will note that in allowing five items 
on the $350 balance and ten items on 
the $450 balance, the cost per item 
is rated at only two cents. The aver- 
age found in many banks is at least 
234 cents. 

Table IV shows this in another 
way. 

There are many schedules in which 
the deposit ticket is not included as 
an item. This, in my opinion, is a 
serious mistake. The cost of han- 
dling deposit tickets is approxi- 
mately 30% of the total cost for the 


handling of all items in the com- 
mercial department. The deposit 
ticket in the bank is the exact coun- 
terpart of the sales ticket in the 
store. The storekeeper must recover 
not only the cost of the clerk in 
making the sale, but the accounting 
cost involved in recording the sales 
ticket in the process of business in 
the store. 

In the bank, the depositor sells his 
rights to the money and checks 
which he deposits, and thereby buys 
for his claim an equal amount of 
the bank’s credit. The deposit ticket 
is his sales slip covering this trans- 
action. 

If he requires more service than 
his account warrants, based on the 
price that the bank sets for the sale 
of its service, he should pay for it 
both from the standpoint of the obli- 
gation to the bank and from the 
standpoint of equality of price 
among customers. This is equally 
true whether the excess service is 
caused by deposit ticket activity or 
check , activity, and applies in the 
same way that prevails in the store 
where the storekeeper must recover 
the cost of his sales, including sales 
tickets and accounting costs. 
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Il. Improved Quality Considered 


Sei Quality is the most elu- 
vv sive attribute of a good 
bond account—last year 
you had it, this year you 
haven’t. At least, that 
is the way it seems to 
many a banker with bonds which 
last year were uncriticized, but this 
year are badly depreciated and per- 
haps in default. 

The Bank of Middletown has found 
itself in this dilemma, so the board 
of directors is meeting to seek a 
solution. To assist them in their 
quest, the president has invited a 
representative of its city corre- 
spondent bank’s investment depart- 
ment to meet with the board. 

“Gentlemen, this is Mr. Wright of 
the Metropolitan National, who has 
kindly agreed to come up here to 
Middletown and tell us about bonds. 
You see, his bank has 80% of its 
bond account in governments, while 
we are in just the opposite fix. Any- 
one smart enough to be in that posi- 
tion ought ‘to have something worth 
while to say to us.” 

“T should like to accept your com- 
pliment, Mr. Leader,” responds Mr. 
Wright, “but the fact is, we couldn’t 
help ourselves. Our deposits are so 
sensitive to withdrawal that we 
must invest them in very safe and 
liquid securities. Besides, most of 
our deposits are demand and the 
rate we pay on time deposits is so 
very low that income isn’t the factor 
with us that it is with you. A large 
proportion of our 80% is invested 
in bills and notes. You couldn’t live 
on that income very long, I’m afraid, 
and you shouldn’t have to. But for 
that very reason, your problem is 
really a more difficult one than 
ours.” 

“Mr. Wright, we realize there are 
many factors to consider in develop- 
ing a program, but today we are 
especially eager to learn how to 
build up the quality of our bond 
account and to plan for the future 
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so that we will not repeat the mis- 
takes of the past. Could you tell us 
what type of bonds we should own 
and how you would have us diver- 
sify them?” asks Mr. Leader. 

“First off, it seems to me that under 
present conditions you should have 
at least 50% of your account in US. 





EPORTED herein is the second 

meeting of a hypothetical bank's 
investment committee, set up to give 
our readers an opportunity to check 
their policies regarding bonds with 
those of other banks. While the 
bank has a fictitious name, the con- 
clusions of the committee may be 
considered those of seasoned bond 
analysts, including the author, who 
spends his whole time in the study 
of bonds for his bank. 





government securities. We may be 
apprehensive as to the ultimate ef- 
fect on our government’s credit of 
year-after-year heavy deficit financ- 
ing, but the fact remains that all our 
credit structure, whether public or 
private, stands or falls with the 
credit of the National government. 

“U. S. government bonds have the 
following distinct advantages: 1. 
they are safe if anything is safe; 
2. they are highly marketable, 
usually trading with a spread of 
not over 2/32 to 3/32 between the 
bid and asked priecs; 3. they offer 
a wide choice of maturities includ- 
ing nearly every year from 1938 to 
1960; 4. they are at present accept- 
able at par as loan collateral at the 
Federal Reserve banks and probably 
always will be; and 5. they are free 
from state and federal taxation, a 
factor which should be considered 
in comparing them with corporate 
securities, if you pay an income tax.” 





“What will government bonds re- 
turn?” asks Mr. Clark. 

“That depends on how many long 
term bonds you can afford to own,” 
answers Mr. Wright, “But probably 
less than 2%. However, as I just 
indicated, the equivalent return for 
corporate securities which are sub- 
ject to the corporation taxes should 
be used in comparing the desirability 
of governments with corporate 
bonds.” 

“That’s just about a starvation 
diet,” sighs Mr. Clark. ‘““What can we 
take on that will fatten us up some?” 

“Well, Mr. Clark, there’s not much 
nourishment in any high grade 
bonds these days, but you should be 
able to improve average income 
some by looking about carefully. 
There’s a broad field to choose from, 
but the question is where to draw 
the line on quality. 

“Mr. Leader tells me that you 
would like to know how to go about 
determining whether a bond is good 
enough, without depending too much 
upon its rating or what somebody 
says about it. You can’t ignore 
ratings entirely. It is very seldom 
that 3A bonds go bad and not often 
that 2A bonds do. 

“If bonds are rated that well by 
three of the well known rating serv- 
ices, you need not study them quite 
so closely as if they are rated only A 
or less. You should be sure you 
know what you are stepping into 
before you buy a bond with a bor- 
derline rating of A or 3B. The A 
looks good when you buy the bond, 
but your own experience shows that, 
under certain circumstances, it may 
fade out and leave a 2B or B in its 
place within a comparatively short 
time—and that doesn’t look so good. 
My advice to you is to stick to the 
two highest ratings in most of your 
purchases.” 

“Mr. Wright, that is good general 
advice, but how can you tell a good 
municipal bond; a good railroad 
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The quality of bonds, unlike the quality of mercy, warrants 


an almost microscopic scrutiny, for it has become a para- 
mount virtue in a bank’s bond account. The investment 
committee of our mythical bank gives serious considera- 
tion to desirable standards and practical improvements. 


© . 


By J. LAWRENCE KOLB 


Assistant Vice President, The First National Bank and Trust Co. of Elmira, N. Y. 


bond (if there is such a thing), or a 
good public utility for instance?” 
asks the president. 

“As you know, Mr. Leader, books 
have been written on the subject 
and it’s hard to summarize ade- 
quately in a few words, but I'll try 


to give you a few ideas which may 


prove helpful. 

“In the first place, every borrower 
should have these three attributes— 
good prospects for success, ability, 
and integrity. That applies to mu- 
nicipal as well as corporate bor- 
rowers. But with municipal credit, 
we speak of a prosperous, well 
located, well diversified community; 
an able government that can nor- 
mally balance its budget without 
borrowing for refunding or relief; 
and an honest government, that 
keeps faith with the voters and tax 
payers.” 

“We know these things about our 
own and neighboring communities, 
but how are we to tell about munic- 
ipalities in other states or those far 
away from us in our own state?” 
asks Mr. Clark. 

“Give preference to those commu- 
nities you know about, for you will 
probably judge them more harshly,” 
answers Mr. Wright. “But, of course, 
you will not want to be too heavily 
invested in one section. As to the 
others, a careful study of your sta- 
tistical manual will give you most 
of the facts I just mentioned and we 
or any well informed city bank will 
be glad to have you check your 
judgment with ours if you would 
like to do so. 

“Another thing to remember is 
that many communities have layer 
upon layer of debt—city, school dis- 
trict, county, and sometimes other 
special districts. In considering the 
ability of a community to pay, you 
should compare the total of these 
overlapping debts with true valua- 
tion so far as this figure is available. 

“It is also helpful to know the per 
capita overlapping debt. Both fig- 
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ures are important, but neither is 
sufficient alone, for some commu- 
nities are much wealthier than 
others. A per capita debt of $50 
might be too high for certain poor 
rural communities, whereas $200 
might be fairly conservative for 
some wealthy metropolitan centers. 
But a ratio of 10% between net 





Suggestions On Quality 
Developed In The 
Committee Meeting 


1. About 50% in Governments 
is desirable in most cases. 


2. Study A and BBB bonds care- 
fully—stick to AAA and AA wher- 
ever possible. 


3. In municipals, give prefer- 
ence to issues of neighboring 
municipalities. 

4. Set a ratio of 10% between 
net debt (including overlapping 
debt) and true valuation as the 
top limit. 


5. Generally speaking, favor 
bonds of smaller communities 
over issues of large cities. 


6. Keep the percentage of rails 
low. 


7. Do not hold second grade 
rails too long. 


8. Among utilities, power and 
light show the best future pros- 
pects, at present. 


9. Power and light companies 
with high industrial loads should 
have a more conservative ratio 
of valuation and net earnings 
than those with large residential 
loads. 





debt including overlapping debt, 
and true valuation is plenty high 
for any community to carry, it 
seems to me. 


“Some favor the bonds of cities 
over small communities. I, for one, 
do not—provided you know some- 
thing about how the community is 
run. The smaller communities are 
often more frugal, less likely to bor- 
row extravagantly, and are less 
sharply affected by industrial con- 
ditions. I believe a well-diversified 
account might include the general 
obligations of all types of public 
bodies—states, cities, villages. But 
pick and choose. Practically all 
municipal bonds are in favor today, 
but that is all the better reason to 
be wary.” 


“Would you stick to municipal 
bonds rated 2A or better?” asks Mr. 
Leader. 

“Of course that would be the con- 
servative thing to do,” answers Mr. 
Wright. “But, in general, I think 
you will find that A grade municipal 
bonds hold up better than corporate 
bonds with a similar rating. You 
must use your own judgment, based 
upon your own analysis of the situa- 
tion, but I do recommend that you 
make a very careful check before 
buying any bonds rated under A. 


“Now we come to the railroad 
bonds you were asking me about. 
With most of us, the question is not 
what we should buy but what we 
should sell. If we turn back to the 
attributes I mentioned as being 
desirable for a borrower, we ask 
ourselves first whether railroads 
have good prospects for success. It 
is easy to see that the rails have a 
man-sized problem. 


“On the income side, they have lost 
much traffic to competing means of 
transportation and to improved effi- 
ciency on the part of industry, such 
as in the use of coal. Neither do 
they have a very good control of 
outgo—particularly wages, taxes, 


(Continued on page 434) 
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We Pay Delinquent Taxes 


And Thus Get New Loans For Our Bank 


Everyone in the community likes the arrangement by which 
this bank advances the tax money to the governmental bodies 
and accepts monthly payments from the property owners. 


Delinquent tax certifi- 
cates provide a good 
type of investment for 
our bank. This was 
made possible in our 
state about one year ago 
by the passage of a bill in the State 
Legislature permitting the sale and 
transfer of delinquent state, county, 
or municipal taxes. The primary 
purpose of this bill was to provide 
an improved method of collecting 
delinquent taxes, and to save prop- 
erty owners the expense of interest, 
penalty, costs, and attorneys’ fees 
accruing from the sale of their 
property under a tax lien. In many 
cases, this act will save some prop- 
erty owners from losing their real 
estate holdings. 


The operation and technique of 
this new plan is simple. Delinquent 
tax-payers desiring to receive the 
benefits of this plan first apply to 
the bank to borrow the money. This 
arrangement having been made with 
the bank, a “Tax Certificate” is 
issued in favor of the bank upon 
application’ to the county official 
charged with the collection of taxes. 

This certificate is carried by the 
bank in the same manner as a note, 
and all agreements entered into by 
the bank and the owner are written 
in its body. The amount the bank 
has paid, including charges of any 
nature, is written into the certificate. 
Also, a complete description of the 
real estate upon which the bank paid 
the delinquent taxes is included. 
Other less important and technical 
agreements are described. Duplicate 
certificates are issued, the original 
held by the bank and the duplicate 
filed by the tax official as a per- 
manent record. 

The bank is permitted to charge 
6% interest and 2% penalty per 
annum for the time the certificate is 
actually carried. The owner, his 
heirs or agents, may satisfy this 
encumbrance at any time, at his or 
their discretion. Payments may be 
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made to the official who issued the 
receipt or to the bank. However, in 
either instance, both certificates must 
be properly cancelled, and evidence 
of payment must be written into the 
permanent tax records of the county. 

In purchasing these certificates, 
the bank assumes the same position 
for the collection of delinquent 
taxes as the state, county, or munic- 
ipality. A priority lien is given over 
all other indebtedness, this lien be- 
ing the first must when any changes 
or other settlements are made. 

If suit has been instituted in any 
court demanding of the owner the 
payment of delinquent taxes, the 
owner may notify the court of the 
tax certificate arrangement and the 
suit will be dismissed upon the pay- 
ment of all assessed charges by the 
bank. This transaction does not 
mean that the bank has purchased 
the real estate as if it had been sold 
under a tax lien, but the bank has 
assumed only the prior lien as that 
of the state, county, or municipality 
for the collection of delinquent taxes 
as stated by the state tax laws. 

Furthermore, the bank agrees 
when purchasing such certificates 
that no suit for collection will be 





Three Features Of The 
Tax Prepayment Plan 


1. Those who cannot pay their 
taxes on due date apply to the 
bank for a loan. 


2. A Tax Certificate is issued 
in favor of the bank when the 
taxes are paid to the county 
collector. 


3. The certificate is a prior 
lien on the property and so is 
as good a protection as a real 
estate mortgage. In fact, it 
takes precedence over a first 
mortgage. 


entered until the expiration of two 
years from the date the taxes be- 
came delinquent, nor until the ex- 
piration of one year from the date 
of the certificate. Before suit for 
collection may be entered, the bank 
must present the certificate to the 
owner for payment, or serve a writ- 


ten notice to his last known address. 


demanding settlement. This notice 
must be served 30 days before any 
action may be taken. Should the 
owner be a non-resident of the state, 
a written notice of the action to be 
taken must be posted for 30 days 
at the doors of the court house in 
the county in which the property 
described is located. 


Should suit for collection be en- 
tered by the bank, and final pay- 
ment be made through court settle- 
ments, the bank is protected against 
unfavorable public reaction follow- 
ing foreclosures, for all suits of this 
nature are entered in the name of 
the state. In the beginning, it is 
agreed by the owner to pay a 5% 
attorney’s fee in case suit is brought. 
Attorneys’ fees, penalties, and inter- 
est are taken from the proceeds of 
the sale. However, court settlements 
of delinquent taxes locally are very 
rare. 

In our county, the tax rate is 2.09. 
This means that when we invest 
$2.09 in these certificates, we in 
reality are secured for this amount 
by $100 of assessed valuation of 
real estate. State and county taxes 
constitute the bulk of our invest- 
ments. However, some municipal 
taxes are purchased. 


If taxes are delinquent for a num- 
ber of years, the bank may purchase 
any year. However, to avoid con- 
fusion and the complication of set- 
tlements, when we are requested to 
purchase certificates in such cases, 
we purchase the entire amount. A 
certificate is then issued for each 
year, each showing the amount paid 
including interest and penalty. This 
method lightens the owner’s burden 
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By J. O. BOMER 


President, Brownsville Bank, 
Brownsville, Tenn. 


The Tax Certificates are issued in 
duplicate and both must be cancelled 
when payment has been made. If 
the taxes are paid to the tax collector, 
he must get the original from the 
bank by repaying the bank loan, 
before the transaction is complete. 


as he can retire any one of these 
certificates when he is in the posi- 
tion to do so. Should the bank pur- 
chase certificates when there are 
other certificates outstanding, and 
should collections be thrown into 
court, then each certificate, if dated 
within the time limit prescribed by 
law for tax liens, would share equal 
dignity irrespective of the date of 
its issuance. 

These certificates are transferable 
and assignable when properly en- 
dorsed and recorded in the tax offi- 
cial’s records. This feature would 
be helpful to smaller banks which 
might become overburdened with 
investments during seasonal de- 
clines in cash reserves, for they may 
pledge these certificates as collateral 
to their correspondent bank for 
short term loans. 

Aside from being amply secured 
and receiving a fair return on the 
money invested in this new field, we 
are further attracted to this type of 
financing, for the reason that all tax 
certificates are exempt from any 
state, county, municipal, or any 
special taxes of any nature. 

Since the inception of this law, we 
have steadily made these loans to 
customers of our bank. We have not 
suffered any losses, nor have we re- 
sorted to any court proceedings to 
enforce collections. We purchase 
only the certificates of owners who 
are known to us and who have a 
good credit standing with our bank. 
We do not advertise for any of these 
loans, but purchase them from own- 
ers who come to us on their own 
volition. 

Our bank has adopted the policy 
of trying to be of able assistance to 
the delinquent taxpayers of our 
community. Ways and means for 
the repayment of these loans are 
worked out in the interest of all con- 
cerned without imposing a hardship 
upon anyone. We do not intend to 
resort to any court for collections if 
any feasible way can be worked out 
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for payment. As we _ personally 
know these owners, we feel that we 
can devise some plan to save them 
from being dispossessed of their 
property. 

Due to economic uncertainties and 
business recessions, many of our 
best customers have found them- 
selves unable to pay their taxes and 
have applied to us to aid them. As 
we willingly do so, and explain our 
aim in this endeavor, we build good- 
will for our bank by protecting the 
interests of our customers. It is the 
duty of any bank to aid the members 
of its community when unforeseen 
adversities tend to deprive them of 
their possessions. 

In order to be of better service to 
our customers along this line, we 
have adopted the installment plan 
for the repayment of these loans. 
Partial payments cannot be credited 
on the certificates as on a regular 
banking note, but to overcome this 
obstacle we open a new account on 
our commercial ledger headed “Tax 
Account” and specify when accept- 
ing this money that it is left solely 
for the purpose of tax payments. 

Even though a customer’s credit 
rating is good and he could obtain 
the money to pay his delinquent 
taxes from the bank by pledging 
other resources as security, it is 
more convenient and less expensive 
for him to sell his certificates to the 
bank directly. A nominal fee of 
twenty-five cents is charged for the 
issuance of a certificate. This method 
evades the expenses that accrue 
when obtaining an ordinary bank 
loan. Furthermore, the bank is more 
amply secured under this plan. 
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As public welfare prompted the 
drafting of the bill for the legisla- 
ture, it received almost unanimous 
favor. It is now possible for the 
county officers, bank officers, and 
citizens to work out their tax prob- 
lems in unity and all enjoy the 
benefits received therefrom. 

The counties welcome the cash 
payments received from these sales, 
for the money can be used to retire 
their outstanding obligations. The 
bank’s customers, and others who 
have materially saved under this 
plan, may be induced to use other 
departments offered by the bank. 
Aside from receiving a fair profit, 
the bank gives convincing evidence 
of its willingness to cooperate and 
support any movement helpful in 
its respective community. 


Saturday Holidays In 
New Jersey 


Word has just reached us that the 
New Jersey State Legislature has 
declared Saturdays to be bank holi- 
days during July and August. The 
new law makes it illegal, so we are 
informed, to present checks, notes, 
and bills of exchange for payment 
or certification on those days. The 
law is known as Chapter 115, Laws 
of 1938, approved April 28, 1938. 

There has been some talk of a 
few banks being open on those days 
in spite of the holiday, but they 
have been advised by the Counsel 
for the State Bankers Association 
that the only business which they 
may legally transact will be the 
making of change, the accepting of 
deposits of cash only. 
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Houston Will Welcome A.B. A. In November 


The city of Houston will open her hospitable arms to the 
American Bankers Association this fall. Here is an advance oppor- 
tunity to whet your appetite for such of her charms as appeal 
to your personal taste—for she is a city of many attractions. 


Texas and one of the fastest 

growing cities in the nation, 
has exceptional attractions in the 
way of outdoor recreational facilities 
to offer delegates of the forthcoming 
convention of the American Bankers 
Association in November. 

In less than one hour’s auto ride 
from Houston are situated a number 
of bay shore resorts where every 
form of aquatic sports may be in- 
dulged in, including swimming, fish- 
ing and all types of power boating. 
Near Houston are also many bodies 
of fresh water, both lake and stream, 
which further cater to the varied 
taste of the outdoor enthusiast. 

For those who thrill to the wide 
expanse and the turbulent surf of 
the Gulf of Mexico the visitor may 
make frequent trips to Galveston, 
one hour away by auto, train or bus. 
This city, romantically situated on 
“Treasure Island” and in a setting 
of surpassing marine beauty, has, for 
the visitor seeking entertainment, in 
addition to water sports, a variety 
of attractions possessed by few 
cities. It is truly a complete play- 
ground for the vacationist and has a 
civic personality so distinctive as to 
never be forgotten. 

When visitors came to Houston 
they will see a great city built where 
natural resources and commerce 
have been developed through the 
enterprise of her people. And when 
they meet these people of Houston, 
they will understand why a great 


Hy exes at the largest city in 


Turning basin of the Houston Ship Channel, which handles over 
5,000 ships and nearly 27 million tons of merchandise a year. 





By JACK T. McCULLY 


city was built at this point. They 
will see Houston’s man-made ocean 
port—third of all ocean ports of the 
nation in volume and value of traf- 
fic. They will see modern office 
buildings, skyscrapers in the true 
sense of the word, and huge indus- 
trial plants which supply the South- 
west. They will see great refineries 
and tank farms; oil derricks tower- 
ing like forest trees, and tankers 
that carry this black gold to world 
ports. They will see where cotton, 
the fleecy staple of southern farms, 
is concentrated, and exported. More 
than all this, they will see a city 
whose people have retained the hos- 
pitable charm of the old Texas while 
welding the forces of nature into a 
chain of progress and prosperity. 

The sightseer will be attracted by 
the extensiveness and semi-tropical 
beauty of Houston’s parks and boule- 
vards. There are 3,700 acres in the 
park system with improvements now 
underway that will add greatly to 
the system’s facilities for outdoor 
enjoyment. The facilities now com- 
prise 45 municipal parks and play- 
grounds including the Hermann 
Park zoo, two municipal golf courses, 
miles of bridle paths, tennis courts, 
baseball diamonds and other sports 
areas. 

In Houston are situated many 
points of historic interest. Histori- 
cally speaking, Houston lies in the 


center of the original Texas. When 
the vast, fertile stretch of land to 
the south and west was but Indian 
hunting grounds, the Houston area 
was becoming a thriving frontier 
settlement. It was less than 100 
miles northwest of here, at old 
Washington-on-the-Brazos, that the 
Texas Declaration of Independence 
was signed March 2, 1836. But 37 
miles east of Houston, at Anahuac, 
was fought an early skirmish which 
led to the revolution, and at Goliad, 
west of Houston, the battle which 
precipitated the actual declaration, 
was fought. 

At San Jacinto Battleground, just 
20 miles east of Houston, the final 
battle of that momentous war was 
fought. Extensive improvements 
are now being constructed at the San 
Jacinto Battleground which include 
the San Jacinto Memorial Shaft 
which towers 570 feet 6 inches above 
the hallowed soil in this state park, 
being 15 feet loftier than the famous 
Washington Monument. It was here 
on this hallowed spot of Texas his- 
tory that the decisive battle on April 
21, 1836, was fought and won in the 
struggle of the Republic of Texas for 
independence from Mexico. 

In Houston in the center of the 
city’s business section, stood the first 
official capitol of the Republic of 
Texas. At the time of its occupancy, 
Houston was serving the Republic 
as the second capital city, a few ses- 
sions of the Congress having pre- 
viously been held at Columbia, but 


The business section of Houston—skyscrapers and busy streets 
to satisfy the heart of any northern or eastern city dweller. 
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not, however, in a structure officially 
designated as a capitol. The site of 
the first capitol in Houston is marked 
by a brass and bronze tablet. 

In Houston a marker has been 
placed on the spot where Sam Hous- 
ton, after whom the city is named, 
lived while president of the Re- 
public. There reposes in a cemetery 
the mortal remains of more Texans 
famous in the days of the Republic 
than in any other spot in the state, 
with the possible exception of the 
State Cemetery at Austin. 

Harrisburg, now within the cor- 
porate boundaries of Houston, before 
and shortly after the San Jacinto 
campaign, was the home of the Pres- 
ident’s cabinet members and much 
official business was transacted there 
during the emergency of war, though 
the town was never designated as 
an Official capital. Just across old 
Buffalo Bayou (now the Houston 
Ship Channel) from the battlefield 
of San Jacinto, is the more than 
century-old town of Lynchburg. It 
was the home of the Republic’s first 
president, David G. Burnett, whose 
wife died and was buried there. 

But it is the city of today that will 
especially interest visitors. As they 
drive down Houston’s wide, beauti- 
ful Main Street, they will be inter- 
ested with the modern newness on 
all sides. Air as free from smoke 
and soot as a country retreat will 
exhilarate, while they will marvel 
at the many industries which pro- 
duce articles valued at over two 
hundred million dollars without 
sending up a smudgy smoke haze. 

Houston’s industrial area is first 
in the state with a value of products 
of more than $225,000,000. Princi- 
pal among the items included in this 
impressive total are petroleum prod- 
ucts, lumber, cotton and metals. 
Huge steel fabrication plants and 
foundries, manufacturies of oil well 
tools and equipment, oil refineries, 
lumber and planing mills, cotton 
compresses and mills, besides a mis- 
cellaneous number of industries con- 
tribute to the huge total. 

Because they use gas or oil for 
fuel the air is remarkably free from 
smoke even in the heart of the in- 
dustrial center. 

But a short distance east of down- 
town Houston is the Houston Ship 
Channel, a man-made port to which 
ships from all nations come, bring- 
ing the products of the world and 
taking to foreign ports our surplus 
of cotton, oil, sulphur and many 
other products. Over 5,000 ships 
enter and depart through the port 
each year. In 1937, a total of 26,- 
854,914 tons of merchandise was 
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San Jacinto Memorial Shaft, marking 
the spot where General Sam Houston 
defeated the army of Santa Anna and 
won independence for Texas. Tower- 
ing 570 feet high, this structure will 
be completed late in the fall. 





handled over the wharves of Hous- 
ton’s port. The value of this mer- 
chandise was more than one-half 
billion dollars. 

Chief among Houston industries 
is oil and petroleum products. This 
business alone is responsible for an 
annual industrial payroll of $50,- 
000,000 in Houston. In the Houston 
area there are twelve refineries with 
a daily capacity of 310,000 barrels. 

The Houston area produces 60 per 
cent of all the oil obtained in the 
nation and 25 per cent of the entire 
world production. In the city are 
five major oil companies operating 


internationally, while 596 oil com- 
panies have offices here. 

In building, Houston is showing 
the same progress that has marked 
her as the industrial and commer- 
cial center of the state. During 1937 
this city led the entire South with a 
building total of $18,684,035, being 
more than twice the total of any 
city in the state. Houston was ninth 
in the nation, and again this year 
heads the list of all Texas cities in 
building totals. 

Outstanding among additions to 
Houston facilities for accommodat- 
ing conventions and expositions is 
the new Sam Houston Coliseum 
recently completed at a cost of ap- 
proximately $2,000,000. This huge 
structure will accommodate the 
largest convention with all sessions 
under one roof. It has a total seating 
capacity of more than 20,000 per- 
sons and is within easy walking 
distance from all downtown hotels. 

There are 104 hotels in the city, 19 
of which are strictly first class, hav- 
ing a total of 5,000 rooms and 258 
multiple room apartments. (And 113 
public schools with an enrollment of 
69,284—a junior college, the Univer- 
sity of Houston, and Rice Institute, 
the latter of which has seven large 
buildings with beautiful grounds. 
This school has an endowment of 
$14,000,000.) 

Among many interesting points in 
and near Houston which visitors 
will want to see, are the Houston 
Ship Channel; San Jacinto Battle- 
ground, and the San Jacinto Memo- 
rial Monument; Rice Institute; Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts; Hermann Park 
and the zoo; bayshore resorts, in- 
cluding Sylvan Beach—one of the 
South’s finest; oil fields—many of 
which are just beyond the city 
limits; petroleum refineries; world’s 
largest cotton compresses; Founders 
Memorial Park and the new Sam 
Houston Coliseum. 


Amortized Collections 
Worth While 


Now that banks have proved the 
advantage of collecting aotes in 
monthly or weekly installments, 
that idea might be recommended to 
some bank customers who have old 
accounts which they have not been 
able to collect. 


The employee who is thoroughly 
contented with nothing but routine 
work should never be asked to 
assume the responsibility of being 
an officer. 
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Speed \s First In The Central File 


Here is a central file geared to Today’s tempo. 
your question and get your answer in barely half a minute, you 
have settled the question of speed for information file organization. 


One of the most impor- 
tant functions of a Cen- 
tral Information File is 
to provide a speedy ref- 
erence medium. In The 
Farmers and Merchants 
National Bank of Los Angeles this 
department is so organized that a 
telephone inquiry can be completed 
in an average time of 39.48 seconds. 

This was revealed in an investiga- 
tion conducted recently, in which a 
total of 937 references made during 
a typical period of time and under 
ordinary conditions were analyzed, 
with the object of determining who 
used the file and how they used it. 

A breakdown of the figure showed 
that every department made equal 
use of the file, but most of them 
preferred to secure information by 
personal visit rather than by tele- 
phone inquiry. Of the 937 references 
it was found that 621, or approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the total, were 
completed in this manner, while 316 
consisted of telephone inquiries. 
Subsequent check-ups have shown 
that the daily average of Central 
Information File references consists 





of 207 visits to the file and 103 tele- 
phone inquiries. 

The speed of handling inquiries, 
whether by personal visit or tele- 
phone, was made possible despite 
the fact that the file contains ap- 
proximately 40,000 individual ref- 
erences, of which 22,000 are for sav- 
ings, 12,000 for commercial accounts, 
and the balance for safe deposit, 
stockholders and safekeeping ac- 
counts. 

Among the factors underlying the 
efficient operation of the Central 
Information File to make possible 
speedy and intelligent use of its 
facilities two are of fundamental 
importance. 

First, the C. I. F. is centrally 
located on the main floor, so as to 
be accessible to all departments in 
the bank which have occasion to 
use it. With the big percentage of 
references made by personal visit 
rather than by telephone, the matter 
of location is obviously most im- 
portant. At the same time, every 
precaution has been taken to limit 
the use of the file to authorized em- 
ployees of the bank only. 


A section of the Central File. Note the 4-way switch box, beside the phone cradle, 
and the index card at the top of each cabinet. Super-imposed is a typical file 
card and marginal insert—the crosses indicating a commercial account. 
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When you can ask 


Secondly, we consider the proper 
function of the C. I. F. to be that of 
a reliable clearing house of informa- 
tion about customers and employees, 
with no attempt to combine it with 
a New Business file, or files of sim- 
ilar purposes. Its use is limited as 
an information index, and no at- 
tempt is made to burden it with 
material outside its scope. For the 
most part the file is used to obtain 
correct names and addresses, and 
information about relations of cus- 
tomers with the various departments 
in the bank. Full details about these 
relations are on file in the respective 
departments. 

Thus limiting the scope of the 
C. I. F. has greatly simplified its 
operation, has enabled anyone in the 
bank to conveniently use its facil- 
ities, and particularly has resulted 
in speedy handling of telephone 
inquiries. 

Although the information indexed 
is comprehensive, small cards are 
used, with only the name and ad- 
dress imprints. The wide range of 
information is indexed by means of 
quickly visible numerical and signal 


Operation Of This File 


1. The file is centrally located, near 
the operating departments. 

2. Its operation is simplified by re- 
lieving it of any “New Business” or 
similar functions. 


3. Numerical and signal tab codes 
convey most of the information on 
the individual cards. 


4. The visible file cabinets are ar- 
ranged in a line, with an identifying 
card at the top of each. 

5. Four telephones, each with a 
switchbox, facilitate handling of 
phone inquiries. 

6. It is this department's respon- 
sibility to correct any signature or 
address errors for all departments. 
It also prepares daily reports of new 
accounts and closed accounts. 
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By E. MADER 


Asst. Cashier, The Farmers and Merchants National 


Bank of Los Angeles, Calif. 


Records prepared by the Central File Depart- 
ment: A report to all interested departments 
of detected errors in name or address; daily 
reports of new and closed accounts; and the 
work sheet on which the pertinent data is 


kept. 


tab codes, with which the employees 
of this and the other departments 
in the bank are thoroughly familiar. 
Cards mounted on top of each sec- 
tion of file cases explain the mean- 
ings of these codes. 

The addressograph impression of 
the name and address appears in the 
upper portion of the card. At the 
bottom of the card are twenty-four 
spaces, corresponding to the numer- 
ical code. Thus, a check made in the 
first space means that the customer 
has a commercial account, in the 
third space a special savings account, 
in the fourth space that he holds a 
secured loan, and so on. An “M” 
mark in the twelfth space means 
that the customer’s monthly state- 
ment should be delivered by mes- 
senger; a “T” mark that it should be 
delivered by truck. Marks in other 
spaces refer to such items of infor- 
mation as unsecured loans, safe 
keeping, collateral and guarantee, 
stock holder, deposit, time deposit 
accounts, and so on. The marginal 
insert used with each card has the 
same numerical code, and on it is 
typed also the name of the customer. 
If the card is removed from the file 
for any reason, such as for correc- 
tions and entering new information, 
the marginal insert continues to 
serve as the reference medium. 

The signal code consists of colored 
tabs attached to the marginal insert. 
Thus, a red tab signifies that the 
address is incomplete and that there 
are special instructions regarding 
mailing. A blue tab signifies that 
there are important instructions for 
handling the account. Brown sig- 
nifies safekeeping, purple a foreign 
account, black that the customer is 
deceased, pink that the customer has 
a loan without a bank account. These 
colored tabs are attached in a uni- 
form sequence, which is important 
in speeding up reference. 

The physical arrangement of the 
file has been an important factor in 
speeding up telephone inquiries. 
The visible file cabinets are arranged 
in one continuous line. Fixed to the 
top of each cabinet is a large 
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Incorrect Name and Address 


Date Account Opened 


ITEMS THAT MUST BE CORRECTED 
WHEN AN ERROR IS MADE 


Signature Card Mail Statement Authority 
Ledger Sheets All Analysis Cards - 4 - 
Statement Sheets Addressograph Stencil 


September 17, 1937 ° 


Opening Introduction & 
Amount Identification 


$5.00 Reopen 
10.00 Has Savings Account 
10.00 First National Bank, Chicago 


Other Accounts 
4.3. C. Corporation 


Commercial Account 


000 
3532 10.00 Present Renter 


SEPTDBR 17, 1937 





Closing Reason 


Building Home 
Moving to San Francisco 


wing City 
Needs Cash 
Per Call to Nat'l Bank 


meer Needs 
Leaving City 
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index card stating the alphabetical 
sequence of the cards in the drawers 
below. There are four telephone 
lines, each for a section of the file 
cabinets. Located at each telephone 
station is a switch box which cuts 
in any of the four lines. 

Thus, when the C. I. F. clerk 
answers the telephone located in the 
first row of file cabinets, where the 
“A” and “B” cards are filed, and she 
receives a request for information 
about a person whose name begins 
with “Z’’, she simply presses a but- 
ton in the switch box to cut in the 
last extension line. She then picks 
up the telephone piece located in 
that section, near the file with the 
“Z” cards. This arrangement elim- 
inates a great deal of footwork and 
saves much time. Two clerks can 
operate the telephone switchboards 
simultaneously; thus there is no 
delay in answering inquiries. With 
the many items of information listed 
in the Central Information File it is 
essential that entries be made speed- 
ily following the opening of new 
accounts, that corrections be made 
promptly, and that cards be removed 
as soon as accounts are closed. The 
systematic handling of these impor- 
tant details has contributed to the 
efficient operation of the C. I. F. de- 
partment. 

When the customer opens a sav- 
ings or commercial account, the first 
step is to fill out a work sheet and 
signature card in the New Accounts 
Department. The work sheet gives 
detailed information about the cus- 
tomer, such as name, address (both 
residence and business), in the case 
of personal or joint account the 
family relation, business or occupa- 
tion, the name of the person who 
introduced the customer, former and 
other accounts, references, and so 
on. 
These two forms go to the grapho- 
type operator in the New Accounts 
Department, who cuts the customer’s 
name only on the. addressograph 
stencil and then prints the name on 
all forms required for a new account. 
This takes the operator an average 
of 30 seconds, and an average of one 
minute for savings accounts, which 
includes the time of accepting the 
deposit and posting it on the post- 
ing machine in the savings depart- 
ment. 

The stencil is then sent to the ad- 
dressograph department, where, 
after bank hours, it is completed as 
to address and tabs for special in- 
structions. The completed stencil is 
then used to print the C. I. F. card. 
Following this the work sheet, sig- 
nature cards and the C. I. F. card 

(Continued on page 431) 
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New Building Joins Publi 


*“*“A New Home That Confidence Built.”? With 
this slogan as the theme, the opening of a new 
bank building was made the basis for increased 
public interest in the bank and its services, 


ORE people in our territory 
M are now familiar with the 

Phillips National Bank of 
Helena than knew it before. We 
made the occasion of opening our 
new bank building one of energetic 
public relations. We are proud of 
the building itself because it is a 
landmark in the community. We 
improved not only the building but 
also our vault and vault equipment, 
and we believe sincerely that we are 
in almost an ideal situation to serve 
the people who live here. Our new 
vault takes a rate of .71, compared 
with 8.94 in our old building. 

We had a two-day opening during 
which everyone in the vicinity was 
invited to inspect our new place of 
business. You can see from the 
photograph that the outside of the 
building is imposing, and our cus- 
tomers told us that they think the 
inside is unusually attractive. 

We are doing more business than 
we did before because people enjoy 
coming into our new bank. We had 
a booklet published, emphasizing 
the interior of the new safe deposit 
vault, and conveying information as 
to the strength of our institution. 

The first page of this booklet de- 
scribes the insurance provided by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration. In order to play that up 
more, we invited 5,000 students to 
come and inspect our building. It 
took us two days to show these 
students through. We then offered 
prizes for the best essays in each of 
the schools on the subject “Why are 
Depositors’ Funds in the Phillips 


National Bank Secure?” 

The faculties of.the different 
schools will grade the papers, which 
are to contain not more than 500 
words each. This will give us an 
opportunity to publish these papers 
in the local news columns, and that 
will give us more good will and 
more good advertising. 

The rest of the booklet which was 
distributed at the opening described 
the mechanical phases of the bank- 
ing quarters. We used the slogan 
“Now the Newest, Most Modern 
Banking Home in the State.” We 
used the additional slogan, “A New 
Home that Confidence Built.” In 
short, we believed that the invest- 
ment of money in a new bank build- 
ing demonstrated our confidence in 
the community, and we wanted our 


friends to know that it was their 7 
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confidence in us which gave us the | 


courage to go ahead. 

One of the features of our new 
building is an air-conditioning sys- 
tem. It keeps the air in perfect con- 
dition the year around. We have 
already experienced increased effi- 


ciency on the part of our employees, | 


ome ee 


and the air-conditioning feature was | 


commented on by many of our visi- 
tors. Now, our friends are not in 
such a hurry to leave the bank 
building after their business is trans- 
acted, and they are more inclined to 
make appointments to meet their 
business friends in the lobby. 


In addition to this, we have pro- 
vided customers’ rooms which they / 
may use for business conferences as | 


well as for opening vault boxes. 





Five Features Of The Building Dedication 


1. A two-day open house was 
held. 


2. Two more days were used 
to conduct 5,000 school children 
through the new building. 


3. A special booklet describ- 


ing the bank’s services was dis- 
tributed. 


4. Prizes were offered to school 
children for the best essays. 


5. The new air-conditioning 
system was demonstrated. 
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Relations Staff 


/ith | 
new} 6By B. L. ROSS 


sed | President, Phillips National Bank 
Ces, of Helena, Ark. 


We have a night depository in the 


rent | pbuilding, and we described its use as 
hich follows: 

500 5 “Here’s what happens to your de- 
S an posit in the night depository: Each 
ipers morning two officers of the bank 
that check out these bags from the safe 
and and each bag is delivered to the cus- 

tomer intact. He can then either 
was deposit the contents in the regular 
‘ibed manner or take it with him. The 
ank- steel chute in this system is so con- 
ogan structed that, after a bag is depos- 
dern ited, it can be removed from the 

We safe only after eight in the morning 
New the following day. The customer 


’ In has the only key that will unlock 
vest- his bag. 








uild- “The bags deposited in this night 
ce in depository are insured under our 
iour — Bankers Blanket Bond.” 
their This routine is a little different 
s the | from that which has been used in 
| other places. It makes it necessary 
new for the customer to come to the bank 
sys- | to make his deposit, but it does give 
con- | him an opportunity to have the valu- 
have ables protected during the night, if 
effi- it is necessary for him to bring them 
yees, to the bank after hours. Our cus- 
was | tomers appreciate this service, and 
visi- it is used enough to make it well 
ot in § worth-while. 
bank —o— 
“ans- NOTE—The Phillips National Bank has a 
ed to capital of $100,000 and a surplus of $100,000, 
their with deposits of $2,000,000. At the time of 
its organization in 1931, there was not an- 
other active bank in Helena.—Editor. 
pro- 
they 
eS as 
” Officer Titles Effective 
A careful survey might reveal the 
ae tremendous value banks have 
gained by giving officer titles to 
those who wait on customers. Most 
dis- people are flattered when they are 
permitted to transact business with 
Dias eo nt of a bape This Illustrated, from top to bottom: The exterior of the new building; the lobby, 
hool y mig © used to argue in decked with congratulatory bouquets for opening day; and the memorial 
i favor of the use of the title “assist- booklet. The booklet cover is die-cut to show the photograph of the vault 
: » ant vice president” rather than the entrance, which is reproduced on the first inside page. 
ning § title “assistant cashier” for those 
employees who wait on customers. SE ARTE SSS ARR in Se 
THLY July, 1938 
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Table 9—Supplemental Taxes Paid By State Banks Only 


$2 upon each $1000 of capital. |come tax so long as zs rty. te 
Collection they are subject to juctions $10 when paid capital 


Return must be filed with State|/the excise tax upon|_ None stock is less than $25,000 
t Tax Comm. by March 15th. Tax/their incomes at|Rate up to maximum of $100 
is payable to State Treasurerjrate of 6%. (1) Bills of sale,|when it is more than 

within 30 days after April Ist. deeds, etc.: 50c per|/$150,000 


$500 of actual value|Collection 
of property at time} Paid to State Tax Comm. 


of conveyance. by Feb. Ist. 
(2) Mtges., cond.|Business Licenses _ 
sales contracts, Banks are specifically 


etc.: 15c per $100.jexempted from _ business 
@) Capital stock,|license taxes which may be 
etc., of corp.: 25climposed by counties and 
per. $100 of par|municipalities upon money 
value. lenders. 
Collection 
Classes (1) and 
(2), tax is payable 
to Probate Judge 
upon recording. 
Class (3), tax is 
paid to State Tax 
Comm. upon filing. 


ALAABAMA 





Supplemental Taxes Of State Banks 


ANNUAL FRANCHISE INCOME TAX | DOCUMENTARY MISCELLANEOUS 
Basis Exempt Registration|Corporation Permit Basis 
Capital stock All banking and «> Imposed annually upon 
Deductions financial corpora-| Low flat rate|basis of paid capital stock. 
None tions are expressly|upon intangibles in|Deductions 
te exempted from in-jlieu of all other}] None 


The need for revision of state statutes is emphasized when we review 
the supplemental tax laws affecting state banks. This is the seventh 
study in the illuminating series by this competent taxation authority. 


By L. R. BLOOMENTHAL 


Attorney-at-law; Tax Consultant, Allen and Co., 
C. P. A., Chicago-Des Moines 


iy National banks are con- 
pet sidered instrumentalities 
RESEARCH of the Federal govern- 
ment and may not be 
subjected to state and 
local taxes without con- 
sent of Congress. Acting upon this 
theory, Congress has granted the 
states a choice between four sepa- 
rate methods of taxation. Shares 
may be taxed as the property of the 
shareholders, dividends paid on such 
stock may be included in the taxable 
income of the recipient, the net 
income of the banks themselves may 
be taxed, or finally, an excise tax 
measured by net income may be 
levied. 

Each of these methods is subject 
to certain restrictions which are 
intended solely to prevent state 
banks from receiving more favor- 
able treatment than national banks. 
The share tax rate for instance, may 
not be any higher than that imposed 
upon “competing moneyed capital.” 
Likewise, if a state elects to tax the 
net income of national banks or 
prefers an excise tax measured by 
the entire net income, the rate may 
not be. higher than that assessed 
upon “other financial institutions.” 

The taxes levied against state and 
national banks must be uniform, but 
there is no restriction upon the 
rights of the individual states to col- 
lect corporation franchise taxes and 
other special fees from banks oper- 
ating under state charters. In other 
words, the federal statutes forbid 
discrimination against national, but 
not against state banks. 
Limitations While there are no 
nation-wide restrictions such as are 
imposed by Section 5219, these sup- 
plemental taxes upon state banks 
must conform to certain other rules. 
Most state constitutions require 
taxes to be levied uniformly and 
equally with respect to all persons 
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and property in the same class. 
These uniformity clauses ordinarily 
apply to taxes based on the value 
of property rather than to excises 
levied upon the exercise of privi- 
leges. Moreover, the courts take a 
rather liberal attitude and permit a 
wide degree of classification so long 
as there is “substantial uniformity.” 
State banks and other money lend- 
ing institutions, for example, may 
be classed as a unit and taxed dif- 
ferently than ordinary business cor- 
porations or they may be subjected 
to the same rates, assessments and 
so forth. The essential requirement 
seems to be a reasonable basis for 
such classification and an impartial 
application of the tax to all in the 
same class.‘ 

A few states recently have taken 
a narrower view and hold that all 
taxes including income and excise 
taxes as well as ad valorem levies 
upon property, are governed by the 
requirements of equality and uni- 
formity.‘2) For this reason, a tax 
“upon income” or “upon the privi- 
lege of recovering income”’ was de- 
clared invalid by the Supreme Court 
of Washington because it applied 
only to corporations. The Court 
ruled that it would be “uniform” 
only if it applied to individuals 
and co-partnerships also.‘ 


Fourteenth Amendment Addi- 
tional taxes upon state banks are 
subject to a further test: Do they 
violate the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United 
States? That is, do they, (a) de- 
prive the banks of their property 
without “due process” of law, or 
(b) deny them the “equal protec- 
tion” of the laws? No exact defini- 
tion of “due process” has ever been 
made by the Supreme Court but it is 
clearly settled that a tax law must 
not be so unreasonable or arbitrary as 
to reveal a definite intention to con- 
fiseate the taxpayer’s property. The 
rules governing “denial of the equal 
protection of the laws” are equally 
vague. For one thing, the Supreme 
Court has stated that this clause 
forbids unreasonable discrimination 
against taxpayers in the same class, 
but that the state legislatures have 
wide discretion in selecting and 
classifying objects of taxation.‘* 

In practice, state tax laws are up- 
held whenever possible and the 
courts purposely have left the defi- 
nitions of “due process” and “equal 


(1) Sima ve. Ahrens (1925) 167 Ark. 557, 
271SW 270; State vs. Clausen (1911) 65 Wash- 
ington 156, 117 Pac. 1011. 

(2) Jensen ve. Henneford (1936). 
58P (2d)607. 

(3) Ibid; See also Petrolewm Nav. Co. vs. Taz 
Comm, (1936) 185 Wash. 55 P. (2d) 1056. 


(4) Schlesinger vs. Wisconsin (926) 270 U. 8S. 
230, 46 S. Ot. 260 
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Table 9—Supplemental Taxes Paid By State Banks Only 








ARIZONA 


ARKANSAS 


|conn. | cau. | 


COLORADO 


| DEL. 


FLORIDA 









subscribed capital stock employed|Rate 
in this state. Minimum tax of $11 
imposed on 
$10,000 of capital stock. 
Collection 


calendar year in which pai 


ANNUAL FRANCHISE 









INCOME TAX | DOCUMENTARY MISCELLANEOUS 
; Basis No mortgage re-| Annual Registration 
No franchise tax. Net income. cording taxes. Every domestic corpora- 
Deductions tion must pay $15 annual 
Business expenses, registration fee plus $5 
etc. filing fee to Corporation 
Rate : Comm. Fees are due in 
Corporations pay June, but law is not actively 
graduated tax, from enforced. 
36 on first $1000 to 
. 5 on $7000 or 
more. 


Collection 
Payable by_Mar. 
15th. 


Basis 


No mortgage re-| Business Licenses 


Tax is imposed on “‘subscribed| All net income of|cording taxes. All municipalities may 
capital stock employedgin theldomestic corpora- impose license taxes upon 
state. tions. such businesses, trades and 
Deductions Deductions professions as they may 

None Business expenses, select. 


te etc., plus specific 
11/100 of 1% on that part ofjexemption of $1500. 


2% of entire net 
Corp. having up tojincome in excess of 
$1500. 


Payable to State Treas. on or 
before Aug. 10th and _ covers|May 15th or 4% 
months after —_ 
ration of fiscal 
Tax is payable to 
State Tax Commr. 
in two installments: 





All banks pay an excise tax measured by or according to net income which the State Constitution 


provides shall be in lieu of all other state, county and municipal taxes and licenses upon the banks or 
the shares thereof. (Sec. 16 (a) Art. XIII, Const.) 





All banks pay an excise tax measured by net income and are specifically exempted from paying fees 
required of business corporations for filing annual report with Secretary of State. 



















Note: Excise tax measured by net|Annual Report 
Every domestic corporation must|income levied by Income Tax Act of| Must be filed in office of 
pay, an “annual state corp. license|1937 is in lieu of all state and local|Sec’y of State on or before 
according to its authorized ——s taxes upon state ae ape oe — 15th annually 
= stock. No par shares are ks or upon the shares of their his 
~ J yeaa at $1 each. stock, except real estate taxes. a ‘Filing fee of $1 is charged 
provision does not seem to be in con-jcorporations with capital 
flict with or to repeal the * ‘annual statejstock of $10,000 or less. 
cc ration license tax” as that clearly/All other corporations pay 
3100, 000 or less of authorizedjis levied for the privilege of doing/$5. 
capital: $10. Over $100,000: $10)business. 
plus 10c¢ on each additional $1 
or fraction. 
ollection 
Paid to Sec’y of State for fiscal 
year commencing on May Ist. 


nore 


Exempt 
Banking corporations are ex- 
ressly exempted from annual 
ranchise taxes. 


No corporate in-|None None 


come tax. 


Exempt 
Banks are exempted from cor- 
poration franchise taxes. 


None Documentary Stamp Taxes 
Basis 


Low flat rates, as indicated. 


_ Bonds, aay ape Certificates of Indebtedness; original stock 
Florida; sales agreements, notes, wage assignments, etc.: 
10c per $100 of face value. 

SS} of no face value: 10c per $100 of actual value. 

No par value shares: 10c per share transferred 

Proxies, Powers of Attorney: 10c each. : : 

Conveyances of Realty: 10c per 100 of the consideration. 
Collection 


Taxes payable to Comptroller of State at time property is pur- 
chased or documents issued. 
‘axes 


State imposes business license taxes. Counties may tax some 
subjects up to 44 state tax. Municipalities may also tax up to 
\% the state tax rate. 
State Rate 

$10, when capital is $10,000 or less; up to $300, when capital is 
a million dollars or more. 


Intangible Assets Tax 
| Owned by state banks 


are taxable at low flat rates. 


Class A. Stocks and fa—- taxable at 2 Mills on the dollar. 
Assessment is on 50% of full cash value. Exempt if corporation 
issuing them has paid tax on shares or its property. 

Class B. Obligations for . of money secured by mort- 
cages. 2 Mills upon 50% h value. 

lass C. All other intangible property—1/10 of 1 Mill upon 
same basis. 


Taxes are assessed and accrue on January Ist of each year, but 
are not payable until Nov. Ist. 
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Table 9—Supplemental Taxes Paid By State Banks Only 








ANNUAL FRANCHISE 


INCOME TAX | DOCUMENTARY 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GEORGIA 


IDAHO 


INDIANA 


Exempt Exempt 
State banks and trust companies} All Tite and 
are exempt so long as nationaljtrust companies are 


banks are exempt. expressly exempted. 





Basis 
Annual license tax for privilege|net income. 
of doing business based on author- 
ized capital stock. 
Deductions 
None 
Rate 
Varies from $10 on capital of 
$5000 or less to maximum of $150. 
Collection 
Payable on July Ist to Sec’y of 
State. Covers period of one year 
from date. 


No franchise tax. 
Basis 


State banks, trust/by 


companies, 
must pay 


Gross Income Tax/Intangibles Tax 


etc.,|pressly 
1% on|but this 


Municipal License 

City of Atlanta levies 
license tax: $120 when 
capital is $25,000 or less; 
$200 when in excess of 
$25,000. 
Intangibles Tax 

All banks are exempt 
from taxation of intangibles 
owned by them. 


All banks pay excise tax measured by| None 


Annual Report 

Intangibles owned| Fee of $1 is charged for 
banks are ex-/filing annual report with 
exempted,|Sec’y of State within 30 
tax mustidays from June 30th. 


gross income fromjbe paid on their 
their activities. shares. 
Deductions 
$1000 
Rate 
1%. See Basis 
Collection 
Payable quarter- 
ly to Dept. of 
Revenue. 
Exempt : . None None None 
No express exemption is found 
in the Rev. Statutes, but the fran- 
chise tax law applies only to cor- 
porations organized under the 
General Corp. Act. Banks are 
organized under a special Act. 
Exempt Exempt None Business Licenses 
Banks are expressly exempted Banks are ex- Banks are exempted from 
from annual report and filing fees|pressly exempted license taxes required of 
required of other corporations. from corporation real estate brokers. 
income tax even 
though it is an ex- 
cise tax. 
Exempt Exempt Mortgage Record-|None 
Banks are expressly exempted eae are ex-ljing Tax 


KENTUCKY KANSAS 


LOUISIANA 


from annual franchise tax. 


poration income 


empted from cor-|Basis 


A non-recurring registration tax is levied upon 


tax to the extent of|mtges. in lieu of all other taxes. 


their income from 
transaction of bank- 


ing business. 
Exempt Exempt 
Statute expressly exempts banks. 
Exempted : Exempted 
Banking corporations are ex-| State and nat’! 
pressly exempted banks exempted 
from corporate in- 
come tax while 
taxes on their 


shares are paid by 
selves or by share- 
holders. 


None 
State banks, trust companies and 
savings banks pay franchise tax 


Exemptions —_— 
M . furnishing additional security for one 
on which tax has been paid are exempt. 


te 

25c per $100 
Collection 

Payable to Co. Registrar of Deeds when and 
where first presented for record. 


Business License 
Cities may ampese license 
fees upon each k, trust 
and title company within their limits. 
luctions 


None 


None 


te 

In 7 of first class, statute fixes rate at not 
less than 4% nor more than 6% of gross earn- 
ings, exclusive of rent from <7 estate in city. 
No definite rates for other classes. 


Business License 

Prior to 1936, state levied 
license tax on state banks 
based on declared or nomi- 
nal ones surplus or undi- 
vided profits. Repeal 
effectlve July 29, 1936. 
Private and investment 
bankers sstill subject to 
state and local license taxes 
based on total declared 
capital invested. Fees range 
from $100 to $600. 


None 


None None 


on basis of average amount of time deposits and those bearing interest of 2% or more, less 


Deductions 


(1) Tax-exempt obligations of U. S8., State of Maine and local governments. 


(2) Notes an 
te 
5 Mills. 


bonds secured by mtges. on local real estate are deductible at cost. 





protection” indefinite enough to be 
applied to many different situations 
as they arise. Theoretically, the 
Supreme Court is not supposed to 
pass on the wisdom or soundness of 
the policy behind a tax law, but 
actually it has done so indirectly on 
the ground that the Fourteenth 
Amendment was violated. 


Analysis of Supplemental Taxes 


The analysis of supplemental taxes 
paid by state banks presented in 
Table IX discloses that nearly one- 
half of the states impose some form 
of additional tax on both state and 
national banks. 

The principal forms of supplemen- 
tal taxes which can be enforced 
against state banks only are: (a) 
taxes upon personal property, (b) 
franchise taxes, corporation license 
or registration fees based upon capi- 
tal stock or assets employed within 
the state, (c) license fees for operat- 
ing safety deposit vaults, mortgage 
loan or small loan departments, or 
for engaging in the automobile 
financing business, (d) mortgage 
recording or registration taxes based 
upon their value or the amount of 
debt secured. Net or gross income 
of national banks may not be taxed 
if their shares are taxed or the state 
has elected to tax dividends exclu- 
sively. 

Personal Property For more 
than 40 years, the courts have ruled 
that the personal property of na- 
tional banks is exempt from state 
and local ad valorem taxation. Yet, 
officials in some communities still 
seem to be unaware of this restric- 
tion and make sporadic attempts to 
assess adding machines, typewriters, 
filing cabinets, bookkeeping ma- 
chines, or other furniture and fix- 
tures owned by national banks. 
While these levies are paid in many 
instances rather than invite litiga- 
tion and the attendant publicity, it 
is quite clear that the banks are 
under no legal obligation to do so.‘®) 

State banks, on the other hand, 
must list their personal property for 
taxation, unless expressly exempted 
by the statutes of their particular 
state. This may work an unfair dis- 
crimination against institutions op- 
erating under state charters but it 
does not deny them equal treatment 
or constitute an arbitrary taking of 
their property. The only remedy 
available is to work for a change in 
the statutes. 


Franchise Taxes No direct 
authority for taxing the “franchise” 


(5) Oity and County of San Francisco vs. 
Crocker National Bank (1899) 92 Fed. 278; 
Bank of California vs. King County (1936) 
16 F. Supp. 976. 
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of national banks is contained in 
Section 5219 of the Revised statutes. 
The nearest approach to a franchise 
tax is the excise tax measured by 
net income from all sources, which 
was added in 1926, because it really 
is levied on the privilege of doing 
business. But, the fact that this 
privilege may be taxed in this man- 
ner does not confer any right upon 
the states to adopt franchise taxes 
based upon “paid-in capital” or the 
total of capital, surplus, and un- 
divided profits.{6) In approximately 
one-third of the states, state banks 
must pay the regular. corporation 
franchise taxes, permits, or license 
fees, in addition to any taxes paid 
on behalf of their depositors or 
stockholders. Here again is an ex- 
ample of unfairness for which revi- 
sion of the tax laws is the only solu- 
tion.(? 


License Taxes. As a general rule, 
corporations or individuals operat- 
ing a safety deposit vault, mortgage 
loan or small loans company must 
pay fixed license fees to the state, 
county, or city governments. Under 
the terms of the National Banking 
Act, national banks may engage in 
any of these activities without first 
securing permission of the state or 
local authorities. Nevertheless, the 
City of Portland, Oregon recently 
attempted to enforce a $40 license 
fee against the Bank of California 
for the privilege of operating safety 
deposit vaults. The court ruled that 
the method of taxing national banks 
adopted by any state is all-inclusive 
and that, except for real estate 
taxes, no other state, county, or 
municipal levies may be enforced. ®) 
Moreover, the states cannot evade 
this rule by treating the different 
departments of the bank as separate 
units; so long as such activities are 
within the express or implied pow- 
ers granted by Congress, they are 
immune from state taxation, even 
though they do not involve the tra- 
ditional functions of accepting de- 
posits and lending money.‘ 


Recording and Registration 


Every state or county has the undis- 
puted right to charge a reasonable 
fee for services of a special nature, 
such as recording mortgages and 
other documents affecting title to 
real estate.“19) If the fee, for ex- 
ample, is based on the length of the 
document recorded or is a flat rate 
(6) Posadas vs. City National Bank. 

(7) Shares taxes and other methods of taxation 


under Sec. 5219 have been analyzed in detail in 
previous articles. 


(8) Bank of California vs. City of Portland 
(19387)....Oregon....69 P. (2d) 273. 

(9) Ibid; See also; Austin vs. City of Seattle 
(1934) 176 Wash. 654, 30 P. (2d) 646 
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Table 9—Supplemental Taxes Paid By State Banks Only 


INCOME TAX | DOCUMENTARY MISCELLANEOUS 


MARYLAND 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MICHIGAN 


MINNESOTA 


Miss. 


MISSOURI 


ee | | 


MONTANA 


nev. |= | 


empt Exempt Basis 

State banks and trust companies} State and nat'l| Tax is imposed 
are exempt from ordinary corp./banks and trustco’sjon every instru- 
franchise taxes but trust com-jare expressly ex-|ment in writing re- 


None 


— pay a lempted from pay-jcorded with Clerk 
pecial State Tax. ment of income tax.jof Sup. Ct. in Balti- 

A special franchise tax is payable more. Includes 
by trust co.’s based on “gross receipts.” mgtes., deeds, etc. 
Deductions Exem 

Income from investment of capital or surplus is not} No tax on cond. 
taxable: ‘‘gross income” represents net earnings onjsales contracts & 
deposits after deduction of interest paid. other documents on 
Rate lor affecting trans- 

244% on proceeds from safe deposit and trustifer of motor vehi- 


business. 2% on gross from insurance business withoutjcles. 
ony Seto or credits. 
10c per $100 or 


Report filed March 15th for last calendar year. Tax/fraction thereof 
computed by State Tax Comm. and is paid to State/principal amt. of 
Treas. by June Ist. debt sec i 


By affixing stamps 
procured from Clerk 
of Court. 


None 
Savings barks and savings dept. 
of domestic trust co. ’s are subject to 


Stock Transfer Tax 
Basis 


Tax is levied on every 


‘franchise tax” on deposits. sale, delivery, transfer or agreement to sell 

Ded ; shares or certificates of stock in any foreign or 
Investments in: domestic corporation or association which is 
(1) real estate made in Massachusetts. 


(2) mtges. on Mass. real estate em, 
(3) Mass., State and local securities (1) Original issues and surrenders for reissu- 
(4) Shares of trust co.’s in Mass. and all dpa withjance to executors and administrators or in 
Mutual Savings Central Fund, Inc. are di tible by|smaller denominations. 
mutual savings banks. (2) Deposit of certificate as security for a loan. 
Rate (3) Transfers to broker for purposes of sale: 
5 Mills annually from broker to owner provided tax was paid 
Collection upon acquisition by owner; by a trustee to his 
Paid to Commonwealth. ee or co-trustee and by executors. 


2c per $100 of face value or fraction; 2c per 
share if no face value. 
ollection 





Stamps must be procured and affixed to 
document at time of purc : 
Basis None Basis None 
Levied on paid-up capital and _ Mate. & bond tax 
lus employed within state. im on mtges. 


securing on real estate wholly or partly in Mich. 
Outstanding indebtedness and original value of paid-/This in lieu of all other general taxes. 
in capital may be deducted. Impairment of paid-in|Exemptions 
capital is not recognized; tax must still be paid on} (1) Mtges. on certain charitable, religious, 
original capital stock even if there is a deficit. fraternal and educational org. properties. 
Collection ‘i (2) Bldg. and loan mtges. are exempt. 


‘ 50c per $100 of principal debt secured or 
214 Mills but $10 is minimum and $50 maximum tax. ey be secured. 
ion 


Paid on Aug. 31st to Corp. Securities Comm. 


Payable to County 


Treasurer when and 
where first recorded 


Exempt Basis : 

State and nat’l] Mortgage regis- 
banks are expressly|try tax levied on 
exempted from ex-|principal debt or obligation which is or may be 
cise tax measuredisecured by mtges. of real property in Minn. 
by net income. emptions 


None None 


mg. one 


$100 of or debt secured matures 

- 5 yrs. ys from date of execu- 

rod od $100 ‘oon maturity is 5 mos. & 
from date of execution. 


Rg... ° 
tion. 
60 ®. or 
Collection 

Payable on registration to Treas. of Co. where 
land is located. Payable to State Treas. in 
some instances. 


All Banks Exempt from annual corporation, franchise taxes, income taxes or occupational taxes 
based upon gross proceeds. 
Basis Basis 


None Sales Tax 
Annual tax levied on par value] State banks pay Atty. General has ruled 
of outstanding capital stock andjtax on net income. 
Deductions 


that nat’l banks need not 
surplus. No par stock valued at $5 pay taxes levied upon sales 





















or actual value—whichever is} Business Ex- lof tangible personal prop- 
ee etc. erty. 
Bedaction 
Mon 


ollection 

Paid to Count; 

ollection or other local col- 

+ to State Treas. on orjlector on June Ist. 
re May 15th as per bill from 

State’ Tax Comm. 


; None 
Total net income 


None 


Payable to State Bd. of Equalization 
on or before June 15th. Returns are 








All banks are exempt. None 


None 






None ins 

Cities and counties are 
authorized by statute to 
tax banks. 
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ANNUAL FRANCHISE INCOME TAX | DOCUMENTARY MISCELLANEOUS 
= All banks are exempt. No corporation in-|None None 
ze come tax. 
J.| +All banks are exempt. None None None 
All banks are exempted from franchise tax, income|None Business License : 
»é jtax and occupational gross income tax. Municipalities may im- 
= —_ business license taxes. 
z $1 per $1000 gross volume 
a of business per annum is 
z maximum. $5 minimum 


tax. 


t i Basis Stock Transfer Tax 
ays franchise} Both state and} State mtge. tax} Tax levied on sales or 
surplus andjnat’l banks pay ex-|imposed on mtges.|transfers of corporate 


Basis 
Savings bank only 
tax on par value o! 















undivided earnings. Assets arejcise tax measuredjof real property in|stocks, rights, etc. 

valued at highest of actual orjby net income, but}New York. Exemptions 

market. values, except that realjstate banks pay —— .. No tax levied on: 

estate is taken at highest of bookiminimum tax] H. ., Fed.}(1) _ its for ~ aeeameas 


or market values. oans of stock 
te 


6/10 of 1%—6 Mills. (1) Not less than mtges. are exempt.|(3) Brokers transfer for 


Collection $25 or 1 Mill on|Rate customers 
| Payable to Corp. Tax Bureau ofleach dollar of issued] 50c per $100 or|(4) Sale without transfer of 

May 15th. capital stock, or _|fraction of principal beneficial interest. 
° (2) 6% of remain-|indebtedness which|(5) Transfer by fiduciary to 
b> 5 

der of this calcu-|i ~ or may be se- nominee 

B lation: (6) Transfers of non-cor- 
5 (a) deduct $5000 Collection porate investment trust 


certificates 
te 


4c per share of price over 
$20. 3c when sold for less 


Stamps must be pur- 
chased from agency of 
State Tax Comm. & affixed 
to certificates, memoranda 
of sale or corporate books. 


rate. 


Banks are expressly exempted|Basis 

from annual franchise tax. Net income 

Deductions 
Business expenses, etc. See Sec. 7880 

— Code, 1935, Suppl. of 1937. 


None 


6% of taxable net income 
Collection 

Returns filed on or before Mar. 15th; 
taxes in excess of $100 may be paid to 
Commr. of Revenue in 
installments 
None Basis None 
_ Imposed on net 





Business exemptions, etc. 
te 


3% on first $3000 up to 6% on all 
over $15,000. 
Collection 

Payable to State Tax Commr. on 
Mar. 15th 


None | None 


| NORTH DAKOTA | N. CAROLINA 


Bank value (adjusted to fair 
value) of the issued and outstand- on 
ing shares: that is, the total of capital, surplus, undivi 
Deductions ‘ 
Reserves for depreciation and depletion, 
book value. 

te 


ed profit and reserves, subject to: 


taxes, good will and difference between fair value and 


OHIO 


1/10 of 1%; $25 minimum 
Collecti on 
Paid to State Treasurer on July 15th. 


Exempt. Bec’s 12376, 12378 All banks pay ex-|Mortgage Tax 


cise tax measured 
by net income. Real property 
mtges. are exempted from ad valorem tax. 
Also applies to mortgages: 
@°) in trust Salts ’ 
(2) on property partly within and without 
the state 
(3) recorded prior to July 1, 1913 
(4) advances under existing mortgages 
Exemptions 
Supplemental mortgages on which taxes have 
— paid are exempt. 


10c per $100—5 years and over 
8c —4 to 5 years 





None 


OKLAHOMA 


6c “ —3 to 4 years 

4c ‘ —2 to 3 years 

2c “ ‘ —2 years and less 
Collection 


Payable to Treas. of County in which land is 
soeoted when recorded. 
Bond Tax 

Notes, bonds, etc., held by banking corpora- 
tions are exempted. 


All banks pay ex-|None None 


Authorized capital stock. cise tax meas 


yz, |Deductions by net income. 
© |_ None 
Rate 
E $10 on $5000 or less, up to $200 for over $2,000,000. 
o Collection 


Annual reports filed by July Ist and tax paid to 
Corp. Commr. between July 15th and August t 15th, 





406 











charged without regard to the num- 
ber of words or pages, it is not con- 
sidered a burden upon national 
banks and must be paid. But, if it is 
based on the amount of the debt 
secured or the face value of the 
mortgage, and the law provides that 
unrecorded mortgages shall be in- 
valid against innocent subsequent 
purchasers, the courts regard it as 
a disguised attempt to tax the mort- 
gages themselves. Although there 
may be no other legal compulsion, 
the provision invalidating unre- 
corded mortgages would practically 
force national banks to pay a fee 
that really is a property tax upon 
these assets. 


Income Taxes Under Section 
5219, the states are permitted to 
choose between taxing the net in- 
come of national banks and levying 
an excise tax measured by net in- 
come from all sources. But, neither 
of these methods may be employed 
if shares of the capital stock are 
taxed according to their value. 
Since state banks are not granted 
this protection, they can be made to 
pay share taxes and then subjected 
to the same income taxes as any 
ordinary business corporation. At 
the present time, ten states tax the 
income of state banks while in eleven 
states they are expressly exempted. 


Real Estate The only restriction 
on the taxation of real estate owned 
by national banks is that it must be 
according to its valuation and in the 
same manner as other similar real 
estate is taxed. While there can be 
no discrimination against it, a recent 
decision points out that such real 
estate is not entitled to any prefer- 
ential treatment. This means that 
the prevailing rules governing en- 
forcement of real estate taxes are 
applicable even though they make 
such taxes a personal liability of the 
owners and provide for collection 
by suit. Likewise, seizure and sale 
of the property itself is permitted if 
provided for by the laws of the par- 
ticular state.) 


Examination Fees Besides the 
supplemental taxes already dis- 
cussed, state banks usually have to 
contribute toward the upkeep of the 
state banking department. In most 
states, these contributions are in the 
form of fees (based upon their total 
resources) which are charged for 
periodical examinations and general 
supervision of banking activities. 
Theoretically, the fees are fixed by 


(10) Fed. Land Bank of New Orleans vs. Cross- 
land (1923) 261 U. 8S. 374, 43 8S. Ct. 885, 67 
L,. Ed. 703; Posadas vs. Natl. City Bank (1936) 
296 U. 8S. 497, 80 L. Ed. 351. 


(11) Land Title Bank and Trust Company vs. 
Ward (1937) 20 F. Supp. 810. 
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to bring in enough to defray salaries 
of the Superintendent of the Depart- 
ment, bank examiners, clerical help 
and other assistance. But, revenues 
from this source are not always suffi- 
cient and additional appropriations 
of general state funds are necessary 
to meet this deficit. New York, for 
example, has appropriated as much 
as $50,000 for this purpose. 

National banks are subject to ex- 
aminations by the Comptroller of 
the Currency and must pay fees 
fixed by that official. 

In addition to these fees, all mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System 
are assessed for the expenses of 
examinations conducted under its 
supervision. While the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation also 
examines member banks, no extra 
charge is made, since the statutory 
assessment of 1/12 of 1% of re- 
sources includes a_ proportionate 
share of all administrative expenses. 
Ep1IToR’S NOTE: The accompanying 
table of Supplementary Taxes is 
concluded on the following page. 


Benefit From Cooperation 


A banker recently told the editor 
that he had obtained several ex- 
tremely important benefits from 
cooperating with a local insurance 
salesman. “I have been working 
out lists of prospects for him,” said 
the banker, “and then I have been 
going with him to make his first 
call.” 

“When I first thought of the idea, 
I wondered if the people we called 
on might think that I was taking an 
unfair advantage of my position as 
cashier, but I soon found that these 
prospects appreciated my coming 
with the salesman, because I talked 
with them about their complete 
financial program, only a part of 
which is insurance. 

“T have always been careful not 
to enter into any kind of an argu- 
ment, and I have left it to the insur- 
ance salesman to present all of the 
facts about different types of insur- 
ance policies. But I have found it 
greatly to my advantage and to the 
advantage of the bank, to get our 
bank customers to thinking about 
their financial plan as a more or less 
scientific unit. 

“An incidental result of this work 
is, perhaps, even more important 
than the actual providing of insur- 
ance for these customers of ours. It 
is this. I have been able to meet 
these customers in their own homes 
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statute at a rate which is supposed Table 9—Supplemental Taxes Paid By State Banks Only 


PENNSYLVANIA 


| 


RHODE ISLAND 


|sourm paKoTa | SOUTH CAROLINA | 


TENNESSEE 


TEXAS 


















ANNUAL FRANCHISE INCOME TAX | DOCUMENTARY 
_ Banks, savings institutions, title|/Expressly exempted] Basis Stock Transfer Tax 
insurance or trust companies are|by statute. _ Recording tax is} Taxis imposed on all trans- 
expressly exempted. imposed on mtges./fers of shares or certificates 


MISCELLANEOUS 


and other legaljof stock for any purpose. 
documents. Exemption 
Rate (1) Bldg. & loan shares 


Various fees. 


(2) Deposits of shares as 
Collection 


collateral 









Payable to re-| (3) Surrender for reissue 
e 6 cording or issuingjin smaller denominations. 
official. (4) Original issues 
te 
2c per $100 or fraction 
ollection 
Stamps must be purchased and affixed to 
shares, memoranda attached to shares or 
separate memo with serial numbers on it. 
Basis None None Annual report of author- 
Corporations paying “corporate ized capital must be filed in 


excess’’ tax of less than $2.50 per 
$10,000 of authorized-capital are subject to a franchise tax. 
Deductions 

None 


office of Sec’y of State dur- 
ing month of February. 
Filing fee is $2. 


Difference between tax on corporate excess and $2.50 per $10,000 of 
authorized capital stock. 
Collection 

Annual report as of last Dec. 31st, filed on Mar. lst with Dept. of Rev. and 
Regulation. Tax assessed by this dept. is payable to Gen. Treas. before 
next July 15th. Note: New corps. are exempt in first year. 

Corporate excess, representing value of capital stock and indebtedness 
after deducting (a) real estate and tangible personal property, (b) exempt 
property is taxable at 40c per $100 (4 Mills). 

Basis All banks pay an 


Documentary tax} None 


Annual license fees based onjexcise tax measured|imposed on every 
actual paid-in value of capitaljby net income for|person who makes, 
stock. 1937 and _ there-jsells, signs, issues, reserves, consigns or ships 
Deduction after. any bonds, certificates of stock and indebt- 
Credit allowed for same propor- edness. 
tion of tax that property used out- Exemption 


side So. Carolina bears to entire’ 


(1) Investments issued by Fed. or any state, 
roperty of corp. 
te 


local or foreign government. 
: (2) Certain bonds filed with U. S. 


3 Mills. (3) Deposits as collateral. 
Collection (4) Delivery to broker for purchase or sale 
Paid to Tax Comm. on or before by customer. P 
April Ist. (5) Miscellaneous exemptions: see Statute, 
Sec’s 2521, ete., Code 1932. 
Rates 
Vary according to nature of transaction. 
Collection 
Payable by affixing revenue stamps. 
None imposed. Basis — None None 
Net income 
Deduction 
Business expenses, etc., Sec. 12, Ch. 
205, Laws 1935 
Rate 
1% on first $1000 up to 8% 
Collection 
Returns and payment made within 
90 days after close of year. 
Basis Excise Tax Real Estate Trans-|Annual Report and Fee 


Issues and outstanding capital] Imposed on net|fer Tax is imposed} At time of filing annual 
stock, surplus and undivided profits}earnings from busi-jon all transfers ofjreport on or before July 1, 
Deductions ness done in state.jrealty. tax is paid to Sec’y of State 


None Deductions te on either of 2 bases, at 
Same as in Fed.| $1.50 per $1000joption of taxpayer: 

15e per $100 or major fraction|Income Tax. of value of thej(a) 4 of 1% of gross re- 

thereof. Minimum tax is $10. Rate property. = for previous cal- 

Collection 3.75% of netjCollection endar year, with $25 


Paid to Comm. of Finance &jearnings for 


pre-| Payable to Clerk minimum, or 
Taxation on or before July Ist. 


ceding fiscal year.jof County Court|(b) Flat rate tax based on 
Credit against tax|where transfer is actual capital stock 
allowed for amts.jrecorded. ranging from $5 on 
aid for support of|Mo e Record- $25,000 or less to $150 


State Banking| ing Tax on $1,000,000 or more. 
Dept. Basis 
Collection Imposed on mtges. 

Payable to/& trust deeds, on 


Commr. of Financejany real or personal 
and Taxation by|property in the 
July 1, annually. |state securing in- 
Stocks & Bondsjdebtedness of $2000 


Income Tax or more. 
7 Exemptions _— 
Levied on in-| Meates. securing debts under $2000. 


come from dividends on stock and interest on bonds.|Rate 
Deductions 10c per $100 of amount secured. 
(1) Inscome from bonds and stocks reached under|Collection 
capital stock taxes. Payable to Clerk of County Court where 
(2) Distributions of capital, stock dividends orjrecorded. 
liquidation dividends. ao ' ; 
(3) Stocks and bonds of religious, educational or other non-profit inst. 
(4) Dividends exempt as Fed. obligations or by laws of Tenn. 
(5) Commercial paper maturing in 6 months or less. 
nie? Bldg. and Loan Assn. dividends 
tes 


4% if stocks are in corp., 75% of whose property is subject to ad valorem taxation in Tenn. 
wise, rate is 6%. Rate on bond interest is 6%. _ ’ 
Collection: Payable by May 15th to Commr. of Finance and Taxation. 


Basis 
Same proportion of outstandin Mgte. recording 
capital stock, surplus and undivid tax is imposed on 
profits plus outstanding notes, bonds and debentures|filing for record of all mgtes. on real and per- 
maturing in more than a year as Texas receipts bear|sonal property, mechanic's and vendor's liens, 
to total receipts. conditional sales contracts and all instruments 
Deductions of a similar nature. 
None am 


Other- 


None None 


(Texas continued next page) he first $200 of every instrument 
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TEXAS 


lvraH| 


VERMONT 


VIRGINIA 


WASHINGTON 


WEST VIRGINIA | 


WYOMING 


WISCONSIN 


Table 9—Supplemental Taxes Paid By State Banks Only 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Rate (2) Renewals, extension or refunding of exist- 
60c per $1000 up to $1,000,000 and $600 plus 30c per|ing obligations 
$1000 when ‘‘Texas proportion” is over $1,000,000.) (3) Obligations of U. S. or its governmental 
Minimum tax for all corp. is $10. instrumentalities 
Collection 
Payable to Sec’y of State on or before May 


Ist.} 10c on each $100 or fraction over first $200 
ollection 
Stamps purchased from State Treas. must be 


affixed to the instrument. 


Franchise tax measured by net income is payable by|None None 
all corporations. State banks pay a minimum tax of 
$10 under this law. 
Basis Banks are express-| None None 
Annual license tax is based on|ly exempted. 
capital stock or deposits. No par 
stock valued at $100 a share. 
Deductions 
None 
te 
$10 for first $50,000 or less of capital stock or depos- 
its; $5 per $50,000 or fractional part thereof in excess 
of $50,000. Maximum is $100 
Collection 
Payable to State Treas. on or before March Ist. 
Basis 


Expressly sees se by statute|Expressly exempted/|Basis 


from annual franchise tax. by statute. Recording tax is} Annual registration fee 
imposed on deeds,|payable on basis of author- 
sl mtiges., leases, con-|ized maximum capital stock 
tracts and agreements. as of Jan. 1. No par stock 
Exemptions valued at $100 a share 


No tax on instruments pertaining to|Deductions 


schools, churches and government|None 
owned property. Rate 
Rate _ Varies from $5 on author- 
(1) Deeds, ete., 12c per $100 offized capital stock of $15,000 
consideration to maximum of $25. 
(2) Mtges. secured by bonds are|Collection 


taxed on face value except that bonds on|Payable to State Treasurer 
railroads and other property partlyjon or before March Ist. 
within the state are taxed propor- 
tionately. 
Collection 

Payable to Clerk to whom instrument 
is presented for recording. 



















None Not enforced Basis Annual license tax is based 
Recording tax isjon authorized capital stock. 
im on con-|Deductions 
veyances, options,| None 
leases, mtges. an 
options of realty} Varies from flat rate of 
and we ances of/$15 on authorized capital 
ee Ity. up to $50,000 to a maximum 
emption of $1,250. Intermediate 
Deeds, etc., de-jbrackets pay flat rate plus 
posited in escrow|fixed percentage. 
prior to May 1,|Collection 
= Paid to Sec’y of State on 
or before July Ist of each 
Be per $500 or|year. 
fraction. Occupational Tax 
Collection Banks are expressly ex- 
By purchase andjempted from occupational 
affixation of stampsjgross income tax. 
Basis Basis None None 
Business license tax paid annu-| Occupational 
ally on basis of authorized capital/Gross Income Tax 
stock. levied for privilege 
Deductions of doing business. 
None Deduction 
te $25 from amt. of 
$20 to a maximum of $2,500. |tax. 
Collection ; te 
Payable to State Auditor on} 1%: no surtax. 
July ist. 


Privilege Dividend Tax 
Tax is levied on privilege 
of declaring and receiving 


dividends. 

Deductions 

(1) Stock and liquidating dividends 

(2) Dividends paid by a subsidiary to a 
parent company 

(3) Divi a4 declared and paid by a holding 
company to the extent that its business consists 
of receiving dividends on which the privilege 
— tax has been withheld. 


244% of the amount of dividends declared and 
peed ty by all corporations prior to July 1, 1939. 
ollection 

Tax is deducted and withheld from payments. 

Payment must be made to Tax Comm. on or 
before last day of month following payment of 
dividend. 


No franchise tax is paid, but alljAll banks pay tax|None 
corporations pay income tax. on net income. 


None None None . 
Annual license tax is 
based on corporate prop- 
erty and assets located and employed in Wyo. 


juctions 


$5 on assets not in excess of $50,000; up to $50 
for $1,000,000 of assets and $50 extra for each 
additional $1,000,000 or fraction thereof. 
Collection 

Paid to Sec’y of State on or before July 1st of 
each year. 








or in their places of business and 
have picked up a much better 
knowledge of each man’s business 
as well as the man himself. 


“I can now give our directors al- 
most any information they ask for 
about prospective borrowers, where- 
as before I started making these 
calls, I was in doubt about many 
things. 

“TI find it much easier to under- 
stand financial statements now than 
I did before, and I find it much 
easier to discover omissions from 
statements if there are any. All in 
all, this work has been such a bene- 
fit to the bank, that the directors 
have ordered me to continue it in- 
definitely.” 


There are so many lines of busi- 
ness in which bankers can profitably 
cooperate that it is not necessary to 
make a list. It does seem wise, how- 
ever, to emphasize, not only the 
direct, but the collateral advan- 
tages of cooperating with insurance 
salesmen as this banker pointed 
them out to me. 


Financial Statistics Of 
Texas Counties 


A valuable compilation of facts 
about the counties of Texas which 
have issued bonds has been pub- 
lished by Garrett and Co., Inc., First 
National Bank Building, Dallas, 
Texas. 


These statistics include the follow- 
ing information about each county: 
1937 Assessed valuation 
High assessed valuation 
Low assessed valuation. 


Population, 1930 census. 
Tax rate, 1937. 


Tax collection trend, shown by col- 
lections in 1936 and 1937. 


Total bonds and warrants outstand- 
ing, July 1, 1937. 

Net debt ratio, July 1, 1937. 

Overlapping debt percentage, 1936. 


Total bonds and warrants receiving 
state aid. 


In addition to these valuable up- 
to-date figures, information is given 
about the laws of Texas governing 
county issues, about state indebted- 
ness, county valuations, tax collec- 
tions, state aid on road bonds, oil 
industry ‘in Texas, and available 
statistics. 

This publication may be had with- 
out charge by writing to Garrett 
and Co., Inc., First National Bank 
Building, Dallas, Texas. 
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red among the man- 
agers of 100 safe deposit 
vaults scattered through 
all the states, shows that 
not much trouble is ex- 
perienced with box-renters. When 
one studies the whole report from 
each bank, it becomes apparent that 
the reason for the lack of trouble is 
the working out of careful systems, 
and educating customers to what 
the customer may expect and what 
the customer’s responsibility is. 

Almost all cases of complaint on 
the part of customers which were 
reported in this study, were due to 
carelessness on the part of the cus- 
tomer himself. People leave articles 
which they have taken out of their 
boxes, on the counters in the safe 
deposit booths. Sometimes they 
leave their keys there. In fact, they 
sometimes leave the entire box, and 
walk out of the bank. 

In one case, a box renter left a 
package of $40,000 in currency on 
the counter in the safe deposit booth 
and left the bank. The next box- 
renter who used this booth picked 
up the package and carried it away. 
It was eventually returned, however, 
and the gentleman who had left the 
money was even more astonished 
that he had left it than the finder 
had been when he found it. 

Very often, customers who leave 
things in the bank deny that any- 
thing has been lost, even when they 
are perfectly aware that something 
has been lost. They realize that the 
loss is due to their own carelessness, 
and hate to admit that they have 
been careless. 

The job of safe deposit vault man- 
agement, therefore, is largely to pro- 
tect box renters from their own 
carelessness. This must be done, 
however, in such a way that the box 
renter will not get the idea that he 
is suspected of carelessness. As a 
matter of fact, the study shows that 
it is common practice, when some- 
thing is found, not to tell the owner 
what has been found. 
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2. How To 


AFE DEPOSIT PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


ies On A Research Study Of Systems In 100 Vaults 






Educate Customers 


Heeding the venerable maxims of our grand- 
fathers, some safe deposit managers have 
applied the “ounce of precaution ... ”’ theory 
to customer education with gratifying results. 


For example, one day a diamond 
ring was found in one of the booths. 
The vault manager had a record of 
the last user of the booth, who was 
called on the telephone and was 
asked if he had left in the booth 
something out of his box. He stoutly 
declared that he had not. The mat- 
ter was dropped there. He was not 
told that a diamond ring had been 
found. 

The next time he came into the 
vault, the manager asked him if he 
had missed anything out of his box. 
Again, he declared that he had lost 
nothing, and the manager still did 
not tell him what had been found. 
Some weeks later, however, this 
renter finally came to the manager 
and said, “I am beginning to believe 
that you found something that I lost 
out of my box. I had a diamond ring 
in the box, and I do not find it there 
now.” 

The manager asked him to de- 
scribe the ring, and his description 
identified the ring which had been 
found, as belonging to him. 

The manager, very diplomatically, 
refrained from referring to his pre- 
vious mention of the loss. It is 
highly important to avoid letting 
customers know that you think they 
are careless. Certainly nothing 
would be gained by giving customers 
that impression, and much goodwill 
would be lost, for customers are very 
sensitive about the contents of their 
safe deposit boxes. 

The time, therefore, to educate 
customers is when they have not 
been guilty of carelessness of any 
kind. In fact, one ideal time is when 


the box is first rented. 

The routine followed by one of 
the banks answering our question- 
naire is explained as follows: 

“When a customer applies for a 
box, we first take him through the 
vault. We explain our system of 
key changes. In our vault, we have 
locks which can be adjusted to any 
key. We have the customer select 
the keys he wants to use, from a 
box in the vault. We demonstrate 
to him that this box of keys cannot 
be opened except by two persons in 
the bank, each using a separate key 
which he retains. In other words, 
we demonstrate dual control. 

“We then tell him that when he 
has selected the keys he wants to 
use, we will change the lock on the 
box to fit those keys. We explain to 
him that there are no two sets of 
keys alike. There is no way in which 
the bank could open the box with- 
out destroying the door, if he should 
lose both his keys. 

“We then demonstrate to him how 
the lock is changed to fit his keys 
only, and we tell him that the reason 
for this is that we have as our policy 
the protection of every box against 
everyone but its rightful owner. 

“We demonstrate the process of 
his getting access to the box after 
he has rented it, and show him that 
our policy is to lock the box after 
his tin box has been taken out. In 
this way, there is no possibility of 
any kind of impression of the lock 
being taken, for the purpose of mak- 
ing a duplicate key. We also empha- 
size the fact that we ask him to take 


(Continued on page 436) 
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® x “Willing to Lend—Able 
to Lend—AND DOING 
RESEARCH IT!” was the heading of 
ad one of our weekly news- 
paper advertisements. 
The advertisement was 
the result of some criticism which 
originated with the local Farm Credit 
Administration Seed and Feed Loan 
office. Its officers had said that our 
bank had a large cash reserve and 
was not lending, while at the same 
time we were criticizing the FCA 
and the Resettlement Administration 
for the manner in which these gov- 
ernmental agencies were failing to 
meet the situation. 


The writer was made chairman of 
a special feed and seed loan com- 
mittee of the Nebraska Bankers As- 
sociation and went to Washington in 
March, 1937, in an effort to correct 
the conditions complained of. In try- 
ing to do our duty as we saw it, we 
drew fire on our own bank, and this 
advertisement was one phase of our 
answer to the fire. Incidentally, we 
put it out, and the criticism boom- 
eranged worse than ever on both 
the FCA and the RA. 

When these men complained that 
we were not loaning, they did it 
through ignorance. Our farmer- 
borrowers did know we were doing 
the best possible job that could be 
done in a community that was hard 
hit by drouth. However, even our 
friends did not realize how thor- 
oughly we were doing the job or how 
completely we were spreading our 
funds through small loans among the 
largest possible number of borrow- 
ers, until we made public the figures 





N 








1. The people of the commun- 
ity were told in a newspaper 
advertisement, that the bank was 
eager to lend to anyone who 
could return the money as 
agreed. 


2. This advertisement was re- 
printed and mailed in statements 
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Sixty Per Cent Of Assets In Loans 


This president advertised that his bank was willing and able to lend. 
The farmers took him at his word and loans now total 60% of resources. 





By E. W. ROSSITER 


President, Bank of Hartington, 
Hartington, Nebr. 


carried by this advertisement. 

It brought so much favorable com- 
ment that we then distributed re- 
prints of the advertisement in all 
our outgoing mail, with our monthly 
statements and with our note notices. 
Frankly, it was the most effective bit 
of bank advertising we ever did. 
And we must confess we were really 
forced into it by the unfair criticism 
of being charged with not making 
loans, and maintaining too large a 
cash reserve. There is no question, 
but that it pays to be frank with 
bank customers. 

We made no special campaign, but 
we have made it clear at all times 
that we welcome applications and 
that we are particularly interested 
in the “small fellow.” Our people 
know that if we can accommodate 
their requirements with reasonable 
safety as to security and reasonable 
assurance of repayment at maturity, 
we will make the loan. 

We regard our policy as sensibly 
conservative. While we have made 
our bad loans and our mistakes, 
along with all the other bankers, we 
do not feel that we are leaning over 
backward in the other direction and 
becoming so conservative that we 
cannot find any safe local outlet for 
loans. We have moved very cau- 


tiously—so much so that we are 
criticized from time to time for be- 


Six Features Of This Loan Experience 


and outgoing letters. 


3. A large percentage of loans 
are small and most of them are 
secured. 


4. Every prospective borrower 
is interviewed and complete in- 
formation filed. This is further 
developed as more information 
is secured. 


ing over-cautious and 
excessive security. 


Some of our banker friends (who 


requiring 


know us well enough to feel entirely J 


free to criticize) tell us_ they 
wouldn’t fool with so many small 
loans because they are too much 
trouble for the return each individ- 
ual loan brings. 

More or less in consequence, we 
find ourselves making a substantially 
larger number of loans than other 
banks of comparable size and mak- 
ing them on a safe basis. We find 
our bank extending accommodations 
to a large number of borrowers, and 
building good will proportionately. 
We find “little fellows” pleasantly 
surprised at finding a bank willing 
to loan a small amount. We find one 
“little fellow” telling his neighbor: 
“Those men in the Bank of Harting- 
ton are really human. If they can 
find a way to help you, they do it. 
And if the bank can’t do it, they still 
try to find some way outside the 
bank to help.” 

After all, the majority of these 
small borrowers whose resources are 
limited now by depression and 
drouths are going to grow, and many 
of them are going to be “big fellows” 
some day. We have a feeling that 
the help we are giving now to the 
small borrower will be remembered 
and appreciated a long time in the 


“future, and that we are building up 


a bulwark of good friends on whom 
we can count in the uncertain years 
ahead of us. 

We want loans! 


community, and we naturally reflect 


5. Loans on automobiles, 
radios, washing machines, cream 
separators, electric refrigerators, 
are encouraged. All are en- 
dorsed by the dealers. 


6. The people who are served 
send other customers to the bank, 
and thus the business grows. 
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an honest desire to do so. So, when 
an applicant comes in and asks for 
a loan, one of our officers not only 
secures his financial statement, but 
much additional information which 
enables us to form a very definite 
opinion as to the worthiness of the 
man and his future prospects under 
normal crop and price conditions. 

We do not rush through this pro- 
cedure. We take our time and 
encourage the borrower to talk. He 
senses that we have a real interest 
in his welfare and he gives us com- 
plete information. If we can not help 
him, we tell him why, and he goes 
away knowing that he could have 
secured the needed help if there had 
been any possible way we could have 
given it to him. 

In every case, the information 
gathered from this personal inter- 
view and from all other sources is 
set up under the man’s name. As 
we go along with a borrower, we 
refer to this record and make notes 
on such future visits or contacts as 
we may have with him. Over a 
period of years, we develop a very 
complete history of the man and his 
family, and find our records not only 
developing new leads to business 
with him, but, through him, with his 
relatives and neighbors. 

For the most part, our loans are 
made to farmers, and are secured by 
chattel mortgages on cattle, hogs, 
horses, farm machinery, equipment, 
and crops. Nearly 83% of our loans 
are loans of $500 or less. We make 
these notes come due either June 1 
or June 15. At that time, they are 
renewed, and the growing crops are 
included as additional security, to- 
gether with all increase in livestock 
during the intervening months. 

In the fall of 1936, we had a few 
lines criticized by our examiners. No 
crops meant no feed, and this made 
some security rather “thin.” We 
immediately set about to eliminate 
the criticized loans by persuading 
the borrowers to hold farm sales and 
pay us. Had a crop materialized, 
these farmers would have paid us 
off. 

We have made several farm mort- 
gage loans each year since 1934. 
However, we find the insurance com- 
panies taking away these loans now 
with their 4%2% rates against our 
6%. We do not intend to change 
this 6% rate for real estate loans, 
because we anticipate an increasing 
demand for short-term loans based 
on farmer’s chattel security. 

We maintain a monthly due sheet, 
on which we list every note, as to 
hame, date, number, and amount due 
each month of the year. As notes 
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Willing to Lend --- Able to Lend 
--- AND DOING IT! 


At the ciose of business on March 31, our total 
number of borrowers was 533. 


32 of this number had loans in amounts over $1000. 
60 of this number had loans between $501 and $1000. 
441 of this number had loans of $500 and under this sum. 


When a bank is extending credit to 82.73 per cent (441) of 
its borrowers in amounts of $500 or less, it necessarily involves 
a much greater amount of detail work and increased expense in 
proportion to the remaining 17.27 per cent of our borrowers. But, 
nonetheless, we welcome these smaller loans because it has en- 
abled the Bank of Hartington to extend financial assistance to a 
very large number of residents in our trade area at a time when 
the average borrower was finding so much difficulty in obtain- 


ing funds necessary to continue his farming operations or other 
line of work. 


Along with rendering this essential community service to 
the greater number of customers, we are achieving a wider spread 
of loan risk, thus reducing the possibility of loss to a minimum 
regardless of price and crop conditions. Spreading our loanable 
funds through many small loans to the greater number of individual 
borrowers is a decidedly added safeguard to our depositors and 
our stockholders, as it is universally admitted that no bank has 
ever suffered serious losses through its small loans. 


As further evidence of the efforts of the Bank of Hartington 
to serve the largest possible number of customers in Cedar and 
adjoining counties, our records disclose that loans have been made 
to 1393 different individuals between April 1934 and April 1937. 
Entering this field under the most difficult conditions following 
depression and crop failures, and carrying on through the drouth 
year of 1934, a partial crop in 1935 and again, drouth in 1936, we 
find that more than 1000 of our borrowers PAID US IN FULL. 
The present 533 borrowing customers represent some carryover of 
reduced loan balahces and, in the larger part, new loans to meet 
the current seasonal requirements. The officials of the Bank of 
Hartington are proud to submit these facts and figures in testi- 
mony of the fine courage, the high character and the rugged hon- 
esty of our Northeast Nebraska people in the face of disaster and 
depressions which have put men to a supreme test never before 
experienced in our nation. 


are paid each day, they are checked 


_off that sheet. In a moment’s time, 


we know the number of notes past 
due more than 30 days, and the 
number of notes due the current 
month which have not been paid on 
the due date. 

We employ a different note notice 
than does any other bank. It reads 
“Lest You Forget—Your note will 
be due June 15. Bank of Harting- 
ton.” Nothing else. Not the usual 
“Be prompt” or “Promptness helps 
your credit” or other similar well- 
worn phrases. 

We make a charge of $1 for every 
chattel mortgage written, and this 
takes care of the 25¢ filing fee in our 
county records, and allows 75 cents 
for the time and materials entering 
into the making of the loan. We take 
time to make our mortgages very 
complete. If the man is a tenant, it 
shows the share and cash rent he 


pays, together with any other infor- 
mation which in any manner affects 
the security. It simplifies the work 
of the examiners to a great extent 
in classifying our paper. 

There is another class of loans 
which we have been handling in in- 
creasing number and volume. That 
is monthly installment paper. We 
watched this profitable paper go to 
finance companies for years, rather . 
resenting the fact that many bor- 
rowers would pay on the installment 
notes while the bank waited for its 
pay. 

In 1934, we embarked in a small 
way with a Ford dealer in handling 
his paper. In the examination that 
fall, our state examiners set all the 
installment loans up for special 
mention. We had practically no past 
due payments but, notwithstanding, 
that old prejudice against automo- 


(Continued on page 430) 
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Loan Hazards Of The Livestock Feed In 


By C. E. WOOLMAN 


Vice President, Hales and Hunter Co., Chicago 


Livestock must eat, and the business of sup- 
plying feed for them has developed into one 
of America’s important industries. Like every 
important industry, it has its financing 
problems—and the attendant loan hazards. 


Protection Given A Feed Mill By Each 


This is a check list. 


Few if any mills will require all of these coverages. 
a study of the borrower's premises by an experienced 


Type Of Insurance 


i _This list should be the basis for 
insurance man, who will then recommend the insurance 


needed. Many of these items are added to other policies as endorsements, and need not be separate policies. 


Name of Insurance 
Automobile fire, theft, 
and collision 
Automobile non-ownership 
Automobile public liability 
and property damage 


Business accident 


Business interruption 


Business life 


Contractual liability 
Earthquake 


Electrical machinery 
breakdown 


Elevator liability with 
property damage 


endorsement 


Explosion 


Fidelity bond 

Fire with additional hazards 
- endorsement (including 
inherent explosion) 

Fire and explosion legal 
liability 


Fire (reporting cover on 
contents) 


Fly wheel 
Forgery bond 


Group life and group 
accident 

Hired car public liability 
and property damage 
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Repays Losses Resulting From: 


The damage or loss of the insured automobile by fire, theft, or a 
collision. 


Claims for bodily injury or damage to the property of others caused 

by the automobile of an employee used in the service of the insured. 
The automobile of the insured causing injury, death, or damage to 
the property of others. 





An accident to the one insured. Certain amounts are paid to the 
business (rather than to the insured or a personal beneficiary) for 
dismemberments, loss of eyesight, or for death. 


Business being inoperative due to destruction or serious damage to 
building, machinery, or the raw product, resulting from fire, tornado, 
or other insured hazard (the insured is reimbursed for the net profits 
and the fixed charges thus lost). 


Death—the stated amount to be paid to the business (rather than to 
a personal beneficiary). 


Hazards assumed by the insured for which he would not otherwise 
be held liable. 


A violent shaking or trembling of the earth which damages or destroys 
the insured property. 


Damage to the property of the insured, damage to the property of 
others for which the insured is held liable, liability for personal injuries 
(including the cost of immediate surgical relief), the cost of repairs 
to damaged property, and the cost of litigation, all arising from an 
accident to electrical equipment. 


The insured being held liable for injury or death of any person not 
employed by the insured, when such injury or death is held to have 
been ca by the named and described elevator owned or operated 
by the insured; or damage to property not owned by the insured 
caused by the named and described elevator of the insured. 


The bursting or exploding of machinery or equipment for which the 


insured is held liable (except when ca by steam pressure or from 
exploding flywheels, generators, or internal combustion engines. 


The dishonesty of employees of the insured. 


Damage or destruction of the insured property by fire, windstorm, 
hail, riot, explosion, aircraft, or motor vehicle, or smoke damage. 


Being held legally liable for loss to other property because of a fire 


or explosion in the insured property. 


A destructive burning of the insured contents of a building, the 
quantity and value of which is reported as it fluctuates each month. 


Damage resulting from a violent bursting of an engine fly wheel. 


Someone signing the name of the insured to checks, notes, or other 


documents in an attempt to obtain money or other property. 


Protection for 50 or more employees in one concern given by one 
policy (each insured is given a certificate) without medical examination 
and at a lower price than for individual policies, against death or 
accident, respectively. 


Claims for bodily injury or dome to the property of others caused 
by an automobile or truck hired for the use of the insured, but not 
owned by him. 





There are some impor- 
tant advantages in the 
business of manufac- 
turing live stock feeds 
which make loans to 
feed mills desirable. 
These advantages are: 

1. Cash value of inventory. Raw 
materials which go into the making 
of feed are purchased on terms of 
cash and have a current cash 
market. 

2. Quick turnover of capital. Feed 
moves into consumption every day. 
The entire capital investment in a 
feed plant and inventory should 
turn over more than 12 times 
yearly, which, needless to say, is a 
good turnover. The dealer’s average 
turnover is in excess of 10 times 
annually. 

3. Essential nature of the business. 
To live, animals must eat. For this 
reason, a feed business is not as 
easily affected by depression condi- 
tions as are others lines of industry. 

4. Collateral or chattels as pro- 
tection. A feed mill, as a rule, is 
owned by the manufacturer, a feed 
store at a country point is the 
property of the dealer, and a farm 
and the animals on the land cus- 
tomarily belong to a farmer. This 
situation makes it possible for the 
bank to secure a mortgage or a 
chattel mortgage, as the case may 
be, against property and stock. 

The feed business is an evolution 
from the grain business. The raw 
materials consist of grain and con- 
centrates, for which there is a daily 
market subject to frequent change. 
These raw materials must be me- 
chanically processed and blended. 
Therefore, sufficient supplies for 
large volume manufacture are 
maintained in stock. This creates a 
hazard of price rise and fall. 

The trade-marked, branded, and 
advertised product has to be dis- 
tributed through various channels 
to the ultimate consumer. This 
makes it necessary to provide for a 
large force of resalesmen (factory- 
employed men who sell for the 
dealer) in the field, backed by 
financing and advertising drives. 
Lending bankers find it advisable to 
give this factor close attention, since 
it requires the outlay of large sums 
of money. 

Purchases of grains and concen- 
trates must be paid for in cash by 
the manufacturer. For this reason, 
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he is obliged to put a large sum in 
inventory before he can realize any 
cash on his investment. 


Prior to 1933, at least 50% of all 
the manufactured feed was sold to 
the dealer for cash. Since that 
time, however, the dominating 
trend has been headed gradually in 
the direction of a credit business, 
rather than straight cash transac- 
tions. Over 75% of the total output 
is now sold on open account. 


Transportation includes railroad 
milling in transit in its most com- 
plicated form, as well as truck ship- 
ments. The trucking has brought 
into being a new credit problem, for 
it makes necessary shipments on 
open account. 


In the main, the feed manufac- 
turer distributes his products in 
carload lots to the dealer. The 
latter, in turn, sells to the consumer, 
who is either a farmer or a com- 
mercial poultryman or dairyman. 
Owing to the character of the busi- 
ness, Many consumers must buy on 
credit. Therefore, when the distrib- 
utor cannot extend the desired 
credit, he seeks aid either from his 
local bank or the manufacturer from 
whom he buys. 


As in every other business, the 
feed industry has hazards which are 
inherent in the very nature of the 
trade. Of course, some of these 
hazards can be insured against, as 
is shown by the schedule which ac- 
companies this article. However, 
there are many for which no insur- 
ance policies can be obtained, and 
against which the manufacturers, 
dealers, and farmers must protect 
themselves through their own care, 
Sagacity, resourcefulness, and 
ability. 

Probably the greatest hazard of 
both manufacturer and dealer is 
speculation. There is a marked 
tendency on the part of all handlers 
of grain to make—when the market 
is favorable—purchases which are 
beyond their current requirements. 
The reason? They expect a rise in 
the market price. They hope thus 
to make an additional profit, over 
and above the regular margins. 

In view of the fact that at least 
50% of all the raw material that 
goes into feeds consists of grain, a 
large percentage of the feed manu- 
facturers and dealers purchase 
future contracts with the thought 
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Protection Given A Feed Mill By Each 


‘ 


Type Of Insurance 








Name of Insurance 


Inherent explosion 
Inside holdup 


License bond 


Manufacturers property 
damage 


Manufacturers public 
liability 


Messenger robbery 


Mill-in-transit fire and 
windstorm 


Paymaster robbery 
Permit bond 


Personal accident 


Personal life 
Plate glass 
Profits and commissions 


Riot and civil commotion 
Safe burglary 

Side track fire liability 
Sprinkler leakage 

Steam boiler 


Teams liability and 
property damage 


Trailer public liability 
and property damage 


Transportation 
Truck cargo 


Unearned premium 


Water damage 


Workmen’s compensation 


Repays Losses Resulting From: 


Explosion caused by equipment or materials (gas, dust, and the like) 


which are a regular part of the establishment. 





Forcible possession being taken of personal property within the 
premises of the insured. 





Infringement of a license issued to the insured. 


Damage to the property of others, caused by the burning out of an 
electric unit, or the bursting of a flywheel, engine, boiler, or turbine. 


The injury or death of anyone not in the employ of the insured for 
which he is liable (including defense, and payment of all legal and first 
aid expense). 





Forcible possession being taken of money, securities, or goods (or an 
attempt to take) while in the custody of an employee outside the 
premises of the insured, during certain hours. 


No rebate being allowed on the freight on wheat because the flour or 


the wheat is destroyed by fire or windstorm before the flour is shipped 


from the mill on a milling-in-transit rate. 





Forcible possession of money being taken from an employee who is 
distributing wages. 


Infringement of a permit issued to the insured. 


An accident to the one insured. Certain sums are paid for certain - 


dismemberments, or for loss of eyesight, or for death, to a onal 
aw instead of to a business firm (which would be business 
accident). 


Death—the stated amount to be paid to beneficiaries of the insured 


instead of to a business concern (which would be business life). 


Breakage or other damage to plate glass, specifically described. (The 


glass is usually replaced rather than a money payment being made). 


The burning of goods on which profits or commissions would have 


n e. 


The deliberate and disorderly acts of three or more persons which 


terrorize the public and damage property. 


Personal property being stolen from a vault or safe. 


the ins’ 


Damage by. fire for which the existence of a railroad sidetrack serving 


'8 property is held to be the cause. 


The disc! of water or other substance from a sprinkler system or 
from the collapse of a tank which is part of a sprinkler system. 


An accident to a steam boiler in which property damage or personal 


injury occurs. 





Claims for bodily injury, death, or damage to the property of others 
resulting from the operation of wagons, equipment, and draft animals 
described in the policy. 





Claims for bodily injury, death, or damage to the propert of others 
caused by an automobile trailer owned by or operated for the insured. 


Accident to goods in transit or loss by theft while in transit on public 


carriers (not including trucks). 


by the ins 


Accidents to : io being transported by motor truck owned or hired 


A fire insurance potey being cancelled by a fire before the end of the 
— period, with the result that the insured will have paid a premium 
or which he receives no service. 


Property damage caused by the accidental discharge, leakage, or 


overflow of water, steam, or other substance escaping from plumbing 
systems, tanks, heating systems, standpipes for fire hose, refrigerating 
systems, and the like. 


Injuries to workmen for which a workmen’s compensation law requires 


the employer to pay. 
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of making an extra profit. 

As protection against this hazard, 
the loan officer finds it advisable 
from a credit standpoint to take into 
consideration a man’s past history, 
his tendency to speculate, and his 
operations over a period of years. 


Over-expansion of credit is an- 
other hazard which may influence 
the solvency of both the manufac- 
turer and the dealer. This factor 
assumes increasing importance when 
viewed in the light of latest devel- 
opments. There is a_ constantly 
growing tendency for the manufac- 
turer to extend credit to the dealer. 
It is seemingly in keeping with the 
times, following sales of almost 
everything on the partial payment 
plan. This feature of the business 
can be controlled by fixing a limit 
on credit both as to amount and as 
to time of payment. 


The American Feed Manufac- 
turers Association, to which most 
of the large terminal mills belong, 
has local committees meeting fre- 
quently to encourage the control of 
credit—and the distribution of 
credit information—to the proper 
channels. A check on the manufac- 
turer’s as well as the dealer’s ac- 
counts receivable (how long out- 
standing, and quantity) readily 
shows whether credit is adequately 
controlled. Time sales have a defi- 
nite place in the business, and the 
banker, as a rule, does not consider 
them detrimental to the success of 
the borrower. 


The raw materials employed in 
the making of feed constitute still 
another prospective hazard. The 
reason, of course, is that the raw 
materials are subject to wide fluc- 
tuations in market values. Conse- 
quently, when the stocks are not 
properly hedged either by sales to 
the feed trade, or through sales in a 
futures market such as the Chicago 
Board of Trade, they tend to become 
a risk! 

Success of management is com- 
monly judged on the basis of the 
records of performance. An execu- 
tive staff, capable of comprehend- 
ing the whole focus of all the details 
of operation, is difficult to secure. 
Hence, it must be specially trained 
before being entrusted with respon- 
sibility. 

If the manufacturer lacks the 
necessary qualifications to make a 
“go” of his business, other hazards 
scarcely need be considered. A loan 
officer usually finds out whether or 
not the management has the neces- 
sary ability, resourcefulness, and 
experience by looking into the past 
records of performance. This con- 
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The Uninsurable Hazards 


Manufacturers 


1. The tendency to speculate 
in buying grain (greatest of all 
hazards). 


2. The over-expansion of credit 
to dealers. 


3. Wide fluctuations in the 
price of raw materials. 
4. Inadequate management. 


5. Lack of adequate cost ac- 
counting and records. 


6. Too much invested in con- 
signed stocks. 


Dealers 


1. The tendency to speculate. 


2. The over-expansion of credit 
to customers. 


3. Poor system of keeping 
records and lack of knowledge in 
setting correct selling price to 
insure profit. 


Farmers 


1. Inadequate equity in land 
and live stock. 


2. Too many unpaid bills. 
3. Poor management ability. 


4. Carelessness 


in avoiding 
diseased live stock. 





sists of all the phases that enter 
into the functioning of the business, 
such as direction of personnel, pro- 
duction, finance, sales, purchasing, 
and clerical details. 


It pays also to make a survey into 
the kind of records kept. An inti- 
mate knowledge of what these mean 
—over a period of years—discloses 
whether the management knows its 
business, or is just guessing. The 
answer is found in the analysis of 
whether or not a profit has been 
made over a period of years consis- 
tent with the volume attained. 


Seasonable requirements are an- 
other factor which is given close 
attention by the banker. There are 
a number of special ingredients used 
during certain seasons of the year, 
which, when needed, are not avail- 
able in sufficient quantities to meet 
the requirements for feed manufac- 
turing. To cope with this situation, 
adequate amounts must be pur- 
chased ahead of time, and placed in 
storage. Needless to say, this calls 


for a large capital investment, which 
in’ turn sets up a demand for bank 
financing. 

When his aid is sought, the banker 
makes an analysis of the sum total 
of the various kinds of raw materials 
which are to be stored. If the 
quantity needed balances correctly 
with production and sales, he usu- 
ally feels justified in making the 
loan. It is well to bear in mind that 
these raw materials can be sold for 
cash. Hence, they constitute excel- 
lent collateral if proper custodian 
warehouse receipts are issued, show- 
ing that the collateral is held by a 
third party against a loan. 

Fluctuations in price from an old 
to a new crop are additional factors 
which may change the credit stand- 
ing of the manufacturer—as well as 
that of the dealer. Thus, there is 
often experienced a time when 
drouth or other climatic conditions 
result in bringing about extremely 
high prices on a crop. Then the 
complexion of the picture is likely 
to change rapidly. 

For example, good crop weather 
enters the scene, and prices tumble 
precipitously. This is a hazard that 
can be guarded against only by 
“keeping close to shore.” A banker J 
can tell whether the manufacturer 
or dealer is doing this, through a 
knowledge of the stocks that he has 
on hand. If they are low, then he 
is being cautious. 

The feed business is operated, as 
a rule, on very close margins. There 
is a rapid turnover, but the margins 
of profit are extremely narrow. For 
this reason, a very accurate cost 
accounting system is _ absolutely 
essential. An examination of the 
methods employed by the manufac- 
turer will serve to reveal whether 
he is following the precise system 
required. 

From a survey of his sales, the 
banker determines whether the 
manufacturer is following his pric- 
ing, or deviating to get orders, by 
making undue allowances from 
what his selling price should be. A 
correct setup of his selling price by 
accurate figures—and the main- 
tenance of the selling price at these 
figures—warrants loans. 

Competition is another factor to 
be weighed. The best available 
records indicate that the terminal 
manufacturer handles only about 
40% of the manufactured feed busi- 
ness. The other 60% of feed is made 
in country mills at interior points. 
This leads to competition with some 
millers who do not keep accurate 
records, and frequently sell below 
cost. An analysis of what the manu- 
facturer is doing in his selling pro- 
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gram determines his ability to sell 
goods on their merit at his price, 
regardless of cut-rate competition. 
This should disclose whether or not 
he is entitled to credit. 

Informed bankers tend to be wary 
of still another item—consigned 
stocks. If the bank supplies money 
to the manufacturer when the latter 
supplies stocks on consignment to 
dealers, its funds may become jeop- 
ardized. The reason for this can 
readily be perceived. Too often, the 
dealer is not sufficiently interested 
in the sale of the consigned goods. 
Therefore, cash is often tied up in 
them for a long time. Besides, if a 
market decline takes place, the 
manufacturer has to readjust the 
price. 


There is always an invisible loss 
on consigned stocks. It is distinctly 
a poor practice, and loans against 
it are not recommended. 

The amount of credit to which the 
manufacturer is entitled depends in 
the last analysis upon his perform- 
ance over a period of years, his 
ability to manage his business, the 
promptness with which he makes 
his payments, the record of his col- 
lections on accounts receivable, and 
his personal integrity and character. 

The personal element enters 
largely into the financing of a 
dealer, because collateral, as a rule, 
is not available. There are hundreds 
of good credit risks among feed 
dealers, but when the records of 
operation are not very concise or 
accurate, care must be used in judg- 
ing the risk. To determine whether 
the dealer will be able to pay his 
loan when it matures, the banker 
finds it advisable to make his deci- 
sion on the basis of: 

1. The dealer’s ability to pay. 

2. His previous success in the 
business. 

3. The promptness with which he 
has met his obligations in the past. 

A dealer’s good character is prob- 
ably the best security. However, it 
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is well to bear in mind the fact that 
a poor system of keeping records 
and a lack of knowledge as to how 
to set adeqate prices to insure 
profitable operation, are detrimental 
to the dealer as well as to the manu- 
facturer, no matter how good his 
moral character may be. 

The final channel of distribution 
is the farmer, or feeder. Here the 
character of the man is the out- 
standing guarantee of payment. The 
reason—feed purchased and fed 
loses its identity. Therefore, no 
chattel mortgage can be obtained, 
except on the livestock. Loans with 
livestock as security have been good 
loans for most banks when made 
to experienced feeders. 


A farmer who owns neither the 
land, equipment, nor stock has noth- 
ing which can be used to pay the 
debt except the profit he makes on 
his operations. The farmer who owes 
feed bills, has outstanding loans 
against chattels and machinery, and 
makes only partial payments when 
the time of ultimate settlement ar- 
rives, is questionable as a borrower. 

Another questionable risk is the 
farmer who does not have sufficient 
knowledge of farming or animal 
husbandry to make a profit. 


A thorough investigation into the 
reputation of the borrower, his in- 
tegrity, his methods of making pur- 
chases, his promptness in settling, 
his credit background—whether he 
has any outstanding obligations, un- 
satisfied judgments, or personal 
loans—all make up the essential 
picture on which the loan officer 
makes his decision on the extension 
of credit. In general, this is done 
satisfactorily only by the local 
banker, since he alone can make a 
full investigation of the man and 
his reputation through those with 
whom he deals in the vicinity. 

Loans made to manufacturers, to 
a large degree, can run over a longer 
period of time, consistent with good 
banking principles. Thus, to finance 


the manufacturer through the 
various seasons when large stocks. 
are stored against anticipated re- 
quirements for seasonable_ ship- 
ments, loans may tend to be on the 
basis of 90-day notes, subject to 
renewal. 


To be successful, manufacturers, 
dealers, and farmers must never 
lose sight of one fundamental fact: 
The use of feed is for one purpose— 
to serve as nutrition for the animal, 
either to make produce or to grow 
meat. Therefore, the success. to be 
gained depends not only on the 
quality of feed, but on the health 
of the animal—freedom from disease 
and parasites, adequate care and 
management, and correct housing 
and ventilation. All of these factors 
are necessary to make a profit from 
the use of feed. 


Good farmers make money be- 
cause they are good managers and 
have good stock which is free from 
disease. They pay their bills. Deal- 
ers know this, and the good dealer 
picks out the good farmers. It 
follows that the manufacturer who 
picks out the good dealers is suc- 
cessful—providing, of course, that 
he does his part. Loans to this 
manufacturer are warranted when- 
ever money is needed to expand a 
business, or to weather a tempor- 
ary low-price storm. 


Encourage Constructive 
Employee Thinking 


Some bank employees become 
discouraged when their ideas are 
not accepted at once. They should be 
taught that new ideas are always 
difficult to get into use, but that the 
only way they can be put into use 
is by careful and persistent presen- 
tation of the facts representing the 
benefits which may result. 
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How To Have A Clean Note Case 


Here are the mechanics of keeping a note case neat and up-to-date in facts 
about the note, the borrower, and the directors’ actions on the credit. 


OW big is a “country bank?” This question deserves to stand along- 
side such well-worn posers as: “How many are a few?”, 


and 


“How old is Ann?” In the parlance of those who discuss financial 
and economic trends and policies from an authoritative standpoint, a 
country bank has been any bank outside of the large reserve centers of 
the nation; so that banks with $10,000 capital and $100,000 resources 
are grouped with banks having $1,000,000 or $2,000,000 capital and 
$20,000,000 of resources, a bracketing which is about as logical as the 


classifying of all corporations under 
the heading “big business.” 

Erudite discussions of cost ac- 
counting procedure, of analytic 
economic research, and of executive 
personnel management, have but 
little more appeal to the cashier- 
manager - bookkeeper - teller-janitor 
of the genuine country bank than a 
thesis on the transmutation of metals 
would have to the village black- 
smith! And the one- or two-man 
bank is not an extreme case. There 
are literally thousands of them in 
the United States. 

Might not some such classification 
as the following be generally 
adopted by supervisory authorities, 
editors, and financial experts, and 
used at least for purposes of con- 
venience and practicality: 

1. Country banks. Those with 
capital up to $50,000. 

(There are 6,586 banks in this class) 

2. Town banks. Those with capi- 
tal from $50,000 to $500,000. 

(There are 7,786 in this class) 


3. City banks. Those with capital 
from $500,000 to $5,000,000. 

4. Central or reserve center banks. 
Those with capital over $5,000,000. 
(There are 923 in classes 3 and 4) 

In line with this opinion, belliger- 
ently advanced for several years, 
the following elementary lessons 
learned from the management of a 
real country bank are chronicled for 
the benefit of other country bankers. 
Although the heart of any bank is 
its note case, the methods outlined 
here are probably impractical for 
those banks falling in the other clas- 
sifications listed. 


Eleven Rules For Keeping A 
Clean Note Case 


1. The note forms are well printed 
or lithographed on good heavy white 
stock, and the various forms (inter- 
est-bearing, noninterest-bearing, 


title-retaining, collateral notes, and 
others) are uniform in size, appear- 
ance, and style of type. 

2. The wording is carefully 
planned so that important clauses 
will never be omitted, such as those 
providing reasonable attorney fees; 
waivers of demand, protest, notice; 
agreements for extensions of time 
by all parties; and in the case of 
collateral and title-retaining notes, 
for immediate repossession or sale in 
case the holder feels unsafe or in- 
secure. These are elemental essen- 
tials, of course, but a close observ- 
ance of many note forms in common 
use will reveal their omission in a 
surprising number of cases. 

3. We fill in every note with the 
typewriter, using the small “elite” 
type, but on the “dollars” line, we 
cut the amount with the check pro- 
tector, making it neat, readable, and 
unalterable. When the note is signed, 
we type the names alongside each 
signature in parentheses, and num- 
ber the note either with the type- 
writer or the numbering machine. 
We have a line printed: “Renewal of 
5 ree ”, and always fill this in 
with the number of the old note if 
it is a renewal. 

We enter all credits on the back 
with the typewriter, showing new 
balance and date of credit, then on 





The Eleven Rules For Keeping A Clean Note Case 


l. The various kinds of notes 
are printed on heavy white paper 
stock, and are uniform in size. 


2. The wording of all note 
forms has been carefully checked 
by legal counsel. 


3. Every note is filled in with 
the typewriter, and the number 
of dollars is entered with the 
check protector. 


4. A new note is secured with 
every renewal. 


5. A simple financial statement 
form the exact size of the note is 
taken on each loan of $500 or 
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more, and is attached to the note. 


6. Notes are filed in order of 
maturity, separate pockets being 
provided in the note case for 
each month. Within the pocket, 
the notes are filed in order of 
days of the month on which they 
fall due. Past due notes are 
placed in the front of the case. 


7. Borrowers are notified in 
writing at least ten days before 
maturity, and a pencil notation 
in red is made on the note, show- 
ing the date of notification. 


8. No note is allowed to run 
more than 60 days past due. 





Either it is collected, renewed, or 
charged off. 


9. Notes are classified, and the 
classification is indicated by a 
code on the face of the note, the 
classifications corresponding to 
those recommended by the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. ‘ 


10. Interest is calculated by 
exact days. 


1l. The approval of the dis- 
count committee is indicated by 
a rubber stamp impression on 
the back of the note. 
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By PAUL TATE 


Cashier, Bank of Belfast, Belfast, Tenn. 


A uniformity of size in all forms—chattel 
mortgage, note, and credit statement— 
makes for an equal uniformity in the 
routine mechanics of handling the note 
case. 


the front we subtract the credits 
with red ink from the amount fig- 
ures in the upper corner, so that the 
note case can be balanced without 
turning over any note. 

All this may sound like an unnec- 
essary waste of time, but the con- 
stant practice of these methods will 
insure a neat, attractive, legible lot 
of notes; and bank examiners do 
not overlook such things. Clothes 
dc not make the man and appear- 
ances do not make good notes, but 
strangers judge men by their clothes, 
and examiners judge notes largely 
by their appearance! 

4. By all means, secure a new note 
with each renewal, or grant exten- 
sions of time on old notes only when 
it is expensive or impractical to 
draw a new one. 

5. Have printed a simple credit 
statement (financial statement) form 
the exact size of the notes, and on 
every loan of as much as $500, have 
the borrower fill this in and sign; 
then attach it to his note, face out. 

6. File the notes in the order of 
maturity, a separate pocket for each 
month, and in the order of maturity 
within the month. Place past due 
notes in the front of the case, also 
in order of maturity. 

7. Notify borrowers in writing at 
least 10 days before maturity, and 
make a small pencil notation in red 
of the date of notification on the 
note. 

8. Never allow any note to run 
more than 60 days past due; either 
collect, renew, or charge it off. 

9. Classify all loans in the six 
divisions used by the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, and 
indicate on each note in some con- 
venient place by your own symbol, 
and also on the liability ledger 
sheet, into which classification the 
loan is placed. 

The following symbols are sug- 
gested: 

FL: Loans secured by farm lands. 

OR: Loans secured by other real 

estate. 

AG: Other agricultural loans. 

BS: Loans on bonds and stocks. 

CI: Commercial and Industrial 

loans. 
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3 375,00 


On of before the. 15tN+ day of November 


January 21, 193.8 
. 199.8... 1, or we, the undersigned, for volue received, promise to pay to 


-Bank of Belfast, Belfast, Tennessee or order 


-Three Hundred seventy-five and no/100 


pith interest ot 6 per cent per ennum, payable... = 
Wucch diclat nese teed oot adden alien de Samana Oh ale 


renewal of this note, Oa ee ae 


Witness: 


DOLLARS, «Bank of Belfast 


annually from date until due and. 6 qreaeeteet on 


I further agree should desire an exjension of 


Pee A Farmer) 


For value received om the above note, | hereby sell and morigage unto the payee thereof, the following goods and chattels, to-wit 


1 bay horse mule coming 2 years old. 

1 black horse mule coming 3 yeers old. 
1 yellow jersey cow 4 years old. 

lL. dlack jersey cow 3 years old, 

eb cm bo ap pemmniin, cnnel eattuly bp an: on... my ferme. 
Provided, that if the undersigned sha! the said debt, 


sata oroperay thoy ne private or pubis tie and Dy 
then they may seize and aid property it t Ty Uy -y 


wale to tobe a Befrsst,” fea 


Mite Morte wet 
RFD. 
No 5666. Witness 


$_567.67 


___=One hundred eighty _ 





25 ewe. sheep (Southdown) 
All increase and income fram said 
cows and sheep, 


Jan~—e~ (John Farmer) 


BELFAST, TENN.__February 5, _1938+_ 


-DAYS AFTER DATE, WE, OR EITHER OF US, PROMISE i PAY 


TO THE ORDER OF BANK OF BELFAST, Be Belfast, Tennessee 
ivie; FIVE HUNDRED SixTy SEVEN DOLLARS SIXTY SEVEN CEN 'T SDOLLARS 





Negociable and pavable as BANK OF BELFAST. BELFAST, TENNESSEE, for value received, with interest after macurity until paid. 


=e he — =e how 5 ape waive demat 


power 
wo any jusuice of the Pence or ony court of com 


P. O._Balfast, Tennessee.  __ 
Due__ August 4, 1938, 
No.__8363_ Renewal of eieiiamn 





Credit March 5, 1938 
Balance 
Credit May 13, 1938 


OL: All other loans. 

10. Calculate all interest on inter- 
est-bearing notes, and all maturities 
on discounted notes, by exact days. 
Write them as 30, 60, 90, 180, or 360 
days as the case may be, and for 
every 31-day month passed, advance 
the maturity one day. This means a 
gain of five days on the whole loan 





A surety, endorser or gearentor chall got release ws of 
dementia favor of the panes ov holder after macurity and default, 
Sretes cask cde eanincl he cases eon vabovd tn tovet cl ane bans 


CREDIT STATEMENT ~ 


of securing credit, | furnish the following 
and certify same to be a fair and ac- 
curate statement of my financial condition on this date. 


February 5, 19258 
To BANK OF BELFAST, 
Belfast, Tenn 





















































Net Worth 
Life Insurance __ 





portfolio every year, in comparison 
with the “month” method still used 
by many banks, a gain which is 
legitimate and accurate. When a 
loan moves in maturity from the 
first of one fiscal year into the last 
part of the preceding fiscal year, and 
continues to be renewed over a 


(Continued on page 437) 
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IDEAS TABULATED 


From Research Articles 


Published In The First Six 1938 Issues 


What The Research Shield 
Means 


Many articles in this magazine 
are labeled with the shield shown 
above to indicate that a report of 
progress is contained in the article, 
resulting from a study on the gen- 
eral subject covered by the article. 
Not only has this magazine been 
dedicated to research for many 
years, but it has promoted the idea 
of research energetically during the 
past three years. 

This promotion has been for the 
purpose of encouraging bankers’ 
associations to do research work for 
their members. Since we began 
this promotion almost every state 
bankers’ association has done some 
research work; the American Bank- 
ers’ Association has a research 
council; and the Reserve City 
Bankers Association has employed 
a professional research organization. 

In the meantime, you may benefit 
from the ideas which have been 
presented in these research articles. 
For your convenience, 396 of these 
ideas are repeated on these pages 
from the articles which appeared 
during the first six months of 1938. 

In addition to the ideas which 
follow in this summary, the insur- 
able hazards of a number of busi- 
nesses have been listed and several 
tabulations summarizing bank 
taxes have been published. 


BANKING MACHINES AND 
EQUIPMENT 


On page 9, January, 1938 issue. 
THE FILE IS USED: 


1 In the preparation of ownership 
certificates, credit tickets, and coupon 
envelopes; 

2 Asa tickler of due dates of income 
on stocks and bonds; 

3 As a visible index to defaulted 
bonds, called bonds, stocks with passed 
dividends, temporary withdrawals, and 
tax information; and 

4 To establish a master control for 
all securities. 


THE POSTING ROUTINE 


1 Items are posted to the individual 
card and then to the control card for 
the particular security. 

2 Withdrawal and deposit tickets 
are totalled, and totals are proved 
against registers of securities received 
and delivered. 

3 Master controls of all securities 
(two for bonds, one for stocks) are 
posted by picking up old balances, 
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Of Bankers Monthly 












BANKERS 
MONTHLY 
RESEARCH 
REPORT 


Forty Ideas On Banking Machines 
And Equipment 
* 
Forty Ideas On Correspondent 
Banking Services 
oe 
Seven Ideas On Forms And 
Records 
a 
Three Ideas On Holdup 
Protection 
* 
Eleven Ideas On Investments And 
Trust Securities 
” 
Twelve Ideas On Laws Pertaining 
To Banking 
ae 
One Hundred Six Ideas On Loan 
Policies 
a 


Twenty-seven Ideas On Operating 
Methods 


* 
Eleven Ideas On Personnel 
2 
Thirty-three Ideas On Purchasing 
Bank Supplies 
e 
Sixty-seven Ideas On Real Estate 
. 
Five Ideas On Safe Deposit 
Management 
* 
Thirteen Ideas On Service Charges 
e 


Twenty-one Ideas On State 
Association Research Reports 


clearing registers of receipts and deliv- 
eries, and taking off new balance. 


Comfortable Chairs Result In 
More Work Per Day 
On page 202, April, 1938 issue. 
ELEVEN BENEFITS FROM 
POSTURE CHAIRS 

1 Practical working comfort is 
increased. 

2 Fatigue is reduced. 


3 Energy and alertness are in- 
creased. 
4 Absences due to illness are 


decreased. 

5 Workers develop a better mental 
attitude. 

6 Clearer thinking is promoted. 

7 Capacity for work is increased. 

8 Maintenance costs are reduced. 

9 Periodical replacement is elimi- 
nated. , 

10 General health of personnel is 
improved. 

1l Better relations are promoted 
between the bank and the employee. 


Bank Lobby Depository 
A Customer Service 
On page 212, April, 1938 issue. 

1 Important customers do not need 
to wait in line to make deposits. 

2 The larger deposits may be 
checked and entered at a time when 
tellers are less busy. 

3 No extra tellers need be employed. 

4 Lobby crowds can be reduced. 


Machine Sorting Saves Five Ways 
On page 268, May, 1938 issue. 
THE FIVE BENEFITS FROM 
AUTOMATIC PROVING 


1 Employees work fewer hours. 

2 Five people now sort and prove 
as many items as required 12 people 
before. 

3 The work is fed to the machines 
in an even stream which avoids waste 
time. 

4 Routing tickets and ‘‘recap” 
sheets have been eliminated, and 
much less adding machine tape and 
fewer rubber bands and clips are used. 

5 One-third less floor space is 
needed by the proof department. 


HOW THE PROOF MACHINE 
OPERATES 


1 The checks are sorted auto- 
matically according to the bank to 
which they are to be sent for collection. 

2 A separate listing is made for 
each deposit and for each transit 
letters; and a control tape provides 
the total for the day. 

8 Each deposit is proved separately 
and the number of checks is shown. 

4 When any of the 24 receptacles 
is filled to capacity, the machine is 
automatically locked. 
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A Tabulating System to 
Reduce Time on Security Records 
On page 270, May, 1938 issue. 


NINE FACTS ABOUT PUNCH 
CARD ACCOUNTING 


1 Public acceptance of mechanized 
accounting now permits adoption of 
speedier machine methods. 

2 Systems and forms to fit the 
machine have been developed and 
superfluous descriptive copy replaced 
with standard abbreviations. 

3 Punch card accounting permits 
journalization, reclassification, or 
duplication at record speed and with 
absolute accuracy. 

4 Ledger posting is reduced to one 
operation per month. 

5 Whether mechanized accounting 
is desirable in a particular bank 
depends on the volume of records and 
the frequency of their use. 

6 The simplest installations consist 
of a punching machine, a classifying 
machine, and a printing machine. 

7 Other installations may include 
an automatic totaling machine, a 
duplicating machine, and an arithme- 
tic machine that adds, subtracts, 
multiplies, and cross-foots. 

8 All machines perform their opera- 
tions several times faster than is 
possible manually or with typewriters. 

9 They make possible valuable sta- 
tistical information that only a large 
staff of trained personnel could provide 
otherwise. 


CORRESPONDENT BANKING 
SERVICES 


Money-Making Ideas 
Which Often Go Unused 
On page 71, February, 1938 issue. 


SOME OF THE COMMON CORRE- 
SPONDENT BANKING SERVICES 


1 The officers of your city corre- 
spondent bank will be glad to have 
you visit them frequently, and will 
make it possible for you to discuss 
any phase of banking, investments, 
or credits with the experts on the 
staff. 

2 You can learn of the interpreta- 
tions of banking laws which the city 
bank has had made for its use. 

3 You may obtain information on 
tax problems, such as exemptions, 
which may not be perfectly clear in 
the law. 

4 You can find out the types of 
investments being bought by city 
banks. 

5 You can see new banking equip- 
ment in operation. 

6 You may examine forms used 
for various banking records. 

7 You may observe the operation 
of filing methods. 

8 You may learn the bank’s legal 
Status in bankruptcy and repossession 
cases. 

9 You can check comparative values 
of various types of collateral. 

10 You can make arrangements for 
interviews with leaders in almost any 
industry through one of the bank’s 
officers. 

1l You may learn of methods used 
to train new employees and may 
often arrange to send an employee to 
the city for special instruction. 

12 You can secure definite aid in 
preparing reports for the government, 
from the comptroller of the larger 
bank. 

13 You can learn of the service 
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charge practices, analysis of accounts, 
and interest payment policies of banks 
in other states, from the officers of the 
Banks and Bankers Division. 

14 You may be able to hire officers 
and experienced employees for your 
bank through city bank executives. 

15 You will find the city purchasing 
officer willing to explain his money- 
saving ideas. 

16 You are likely to find improved 
auditing methods in the city bank.» 

17 You will find a study of the 
method of handling transit items a 
fascinating lesson. 

18 You will be interested in the 
larger bank’s way of safeguarding 
bonds and handling transfers. 

19 You will find that the practical 
method of handling foreign transac- 
tions, when demonstrated, will bring 
to light some foreign business which 
you had not known to exist, for a small 
bank can handle foreign transactions 
of any kind. 

20 You may benefit from learning 
of the channels through which com- 
mercial paper is bought and sold, and 
you may see the credit files on which 
the selection of commercial paper is 
based. 

21 Investment policies are likely 
to develop in your mind while talking 
with investment officers. 

22 New ideas for getting more 
loans are sure to come to you while 
visiting with city loan officers. 

23 You may readily get a more 
technical understanding of field ware- 
house receipts as collateral. 

24 Financial statements will mean 
more to you after they have been 
studied under the tutelage of the 
manager of the credit department. 

25 You are very likely to get a 
knowledge of safe business policies 
out of visits to the city. 

26 You may learn of many special 
services you can obtain, which ordi- 
narily do not come under the heading 
of banking activities. 


We Get 14 Benefits From 
Our City Contacts 
On page 261, May, 1938 issue. 

1 Credits are discussed. 

2 Investments are checked. 

3 Information is obtained on politi- 
cal moves. 

4 Business trends are learned. 

5 Foreign business is facilitated. 

6 Corporation procedure is 
explained. 

7 Improved banking methods are 
discovered. 

8 New loan ideas are obtained. 

9 Sources of commercial paper are 
uncovered. 

10 Contacts with city business men 
are provided. 

1l Safe keeping service is supplied. 

12 City collections are made. 

13 Transit work is handled. 

14 Outlets for local manufacturers 
are secured. 


FORMS AND RECORDS 


Collection Record Part of Note Form 
On page 204, April, 1938 issue. 

1 The handling of note collections 
has been greatly simplified by the use 
of a note form with a perforated col- 
lection stub. 

2 This stub contains columns in 
which to enter payments of interest 
and principal on the amount of the 
note, and the balance of principal after 
each payment. The perforated stub 


contains also essential information 
about the note: its number, makers, 
collateral, date of the note and ma- 
turity, interest rate, and when and by 
whom the loan was approved. 

3 It also contains space in which to 
keep a record of the collection notices 
sent to the borrower, and the dates 
when such notices were sent. 

4 Thecollection record is duplicated 
on the reverse side of the note, on 
which columns have been ruled off to 
enter payments of interest and prin- 
cipal. 

5 When the note is paid, the col- 
lection stub is detached to constitute 
a collection record, and at the same 
time a similar record is contained on 
the note itself. 

6 The note with the stub occupies 
a minimum of filing space, as the form 
is folded once with the face of the note 
in front. The filing space is no more 
than five by nine inches. . : 

7 This form is especially convenient 
when the loans are being reviewed by 
the bank examiner, and also when 
loans are reviewed by the bank’s loan 
committee. 


HOLDUP PROTECTION 


How To Avoid A Holdup 
On page 356, June, 1938 issue. 
PREPARATIONS A BANK CAN MAKE 


1 Strangers should be investigated 
promptly to see if they have a legiti- 
mate business in the town. If the 
banker’s suspicions are aroused, a 
report should be made to local police 
authorities. 

2 The license numbers of strange 
cars which are seen in town for more 
than one day should be recorded with 
a description. 

3 The bandit-resisting equipment 
you have should be made known so 
that bandits will not try to hold u 
your bank. } 


INVESTMENTS AND TRUST 
SECURITIES 


The Bank Of Middletown Considers 
Its Investment Program 
On page 325, June, 1938 issue. 


FOUR CONOLUSIONS OF THE 
COMMITTEE 


1 Safety of principal is the first 
requisite and must not be sacrificed 
for anything else. 

2 The officers of banks must study 
the companies issuing bonds just as 
carefully as they study those borrowing 
on open-line credit. 

3 Most banks need some short and 
intermediate term governments rather 
than exclusively longer term. 

4 Listed bonds with long maturities 
are probably not so desirable for 
secondary reserve purposes as bonds 
of high grade with spaced maturities 
(regardless of listing) if the issuing 
borrowers will be in a position to pay 
them when due. 


This System Controls Trust Securities 
On page 336, June, 1938 issue. 

1 A control card shows number 
and name of the trust, acting capacity 
of the trust company, and a record of 
debits and credits to the account. 

2 Stock and bond cards list all 
securities held for the particular trust, 
showing rate, maturity, value, price, 
and other pertinent information. 

3 Mortgage and promissory note 
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cards have spaces for rate, maturity, 
prepayments, insurance, tax informa- 
tion, and so on. 

4 Real estate cards show value of 
land, building and location. 

5 A separate security control card 
is prepared for each stock or bond 
issue held by the company, showing 
units held for each trust, together 
with dates, cost and balance. 

6 All securities, agreements, in- 
structions and other valuable papers 
pertaining to each trust are filed 
together in the vault. 

7 Each account is recorded numeri- 
cally (in two places) and by alpha- 
betical name. 


LAWS PERTAINING TO 
BANKING 


When Is A Signature Valid? 
On page 158, March, 1938 issue. 
THE EMPLOYER IS LIABLE 


1 If an authorized employee affixes 
signature with intent to complete a 
valid obligation. 

2 If initials, rubber stamp, or type- 
writer is used to sign, under the same 
circumstances. 

3 If the contract is made with a 
firm or person with whom the same 
employee has previously made similar 
contracts. 

4 If a contract with a forged signa- 
ture is approved by the employer or if 
he has led the other party to the con- 
tract to believe the employee possessed 
authority to make the contract. 

5 If the word ‘‘By,’’ ‘‘For,’’ or ‘‘Per’’ 
and/or the employer’s name precedes 
the properly authorized employee’s 
signature. 

6 If the word ‘‘Agent’’ follows the 
properly authorized employee’s signa- 
ture. 

7 If the employer’s name appears 
on the letterhead or in the body of the 
contract signed by the properly author- 
ized employee. 


THE EMPLOYEE IS LIABLE 


1 If he makes a false statement or 
declaration of his authority, even 
without intent to deceive. 

-2 If he does a damaging act, believ- 
ing he has authority, but actually has 
none. 

3 If he acts on authority from his 
employer and does an unlawful act. 

4 If he intentionally defrauds his 
employer or any other person or firm. 

5 If his affixed signature does not 
clearly bind the employer. 


LOAN POLICIES 


Refrigerator Financing 
Brings New Customers 
On page 14, January, 1938 issue. 

1 The bank reserves the right to 
pass on all notes, preferably before 
the sale is made. 

2 The loan is made direct to the 
customer. 

3 The dealer agrees to accept and 
resell all repossessed machines. 

4 The dealer endorses notes for 
buyers not acceptable to the bank and 
carries a reasonable balance to cover 
such chargebacks. 


Safe Loans To Dealers 

In Butter, Eggs, And Poultry 

On page 27, January, 1938 issue. 

POLICIES WHICH HELP A PRODUCE 
DEALER AVOID LOSSES FROM 
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THE HAZARDS CHARACTER- 
ISTIC OF THE BUSINESS 


THE HAZARD 


1 Volume of business too large 
as compared to working capital. 

2 Dishonest or inexperienced man- 
agement. 

3 Insufficient hedging on butter 
and eggs. 

4 Buying or selling on speculation 
instead of as a part of seasonal 
business. 


5 Unseasonal variations in pro- 
duction. 
6 Disappointing or _ surprisingly 


heavy consumption. 
7 Unusual weather conditions influ- 
encing production or consumption. 


THE POLICY 


1 Working capital large enough to 
avoid excessive borrowing must be 
maintained. 

2 Only experienced and honest per- 
sons will be employed to manage the 
business. 

3 Butter and egg purchases must 
be adequately hedged by selling 
futures. 

4 Neither buying nor selling must 
be allowed to become a speculation. 

5 Hedging and storing must be 
planned with the possibility of unsea- 
sonable variations in production in 
mind. 

6 Hedging and storing must be 
planned with the possibility of unex- 
pected variations in consumption in 
mind. 

7 Hedging and storing must be 
planned with the possibility of unusual 
weather conditions in mind. 


TYPES OF LOANS 


1 On plain note. 

2 Warehouse receipts as collateral. 

3 Sight drafts (with bill of lading 
attached) on shipments of eggs, butter, 
and poultry. 


TYPES OF BORROWERS 


1 Those who buy and sell only 
carlots of poultry, butter, and eggs. 

2 Those who buy and sell shipments 
of any size. 

3 Those who do only a brokerage 
business. 

4 Those who do a local distributing 
business. 

5 Those who deal in frozen eggs. 


THE BORROWING SEASON 


1 Loans on eggs normally increase 
during March, April, and May. 

2 Loans on butter increase during 
spring and early summer. 


Safe Loans In The 
Contracting Business 


On page 73, February, 1938 issue. 


HOW CONTRACTORS MAY PROTECT 
THEMSELVES AGAINST THE 
HAZARDS OF THE BUSINESS 


HAZARDS 


1 An attempt to do a type of work 
in which the contractor has had no 
experience. 

2 Undetermined climatic conditions 
in new territory. 

3 Antagonism of labor leaders to 
outside contractors. 

4 Radical fluctuations in material 
costs. 

5 Operations too large for the con- 
tractor’s own capital. 

6 Obsolete, unsuitable, or too ex- 
pensive equipment, which results in 





costs above those of competitors. 

An agreement to accept securities 
which have no ready market, in part 
payment of the contract. 


PROTECTION 


1 Acceptance of work only in those 
lines in which he has adequate experi- 
ence, or else addition of liberal margin 
of prospective profit. 

2 A careful study of the climatic 
features which might delay or increase 
the cost of work in an unfamiliar 
territory. 

3 A study of labor conditions and 
discussion of the terms of employment 
with local leaders. 

4 An intensive and continuous 
study of trends in material prices. 

5 The restruction of operations to 
an amount which makes a reasonable 
ratio to capital. In general, there 
should be a cushion of current working 
capital equal to 15% or 20% of the 
total amount of work undertaken. 

6 Proper equipment which will 
lower costs sufficiently to make suc- 
cessful competition possible but will 
not cost too much money. 

7 Acceptance of only those con- 
tracts which will be paid in cash. 


16 Bankers Tell How Loans 

Were Increased 

On page 88, February, 1938 issue. 
EAST 


1 By specializing on commercial 
business, a Pennsylvania bank main- 
tains a good proportion of loans. 

2 A Vermont bank invests about 
half of its savings deposits in amortized 
real estate loans, and pushes personal 
loans as well as commercial loans. 

3 An upstate New York bank urges 
customers to fund their debts by bor- 
rowing at the bank, lends on warehouse 
receipts to outside borrowers, and 
makes many collateralized loans. 


MIDDLE WEST 


4 An Ohio bank seeks loans on 
implements, cattle, and automobiles, 
by keeping in touch with dealers. 

5 A South Dakota bank seeks for 
small, well-secured loans to farmers. 


PACIFIC COAST 


6 An Oregon bank has pushed its 
personal loan plan, loans on automo- 
biles, and amortized real estate loans. 

7 A California bank lends money 
to dairymen to buy cows, the loans 
being amortized and protected by 
chattel mortgages. 


SOUTHWEST 


8 A New Mexico bank specializes 
in loans to cattle and sheep ranchers. 

9 A Utah banker says that there 
has always been more demand for 
loans than his bank could supply. 

10 An Arizona bank reports im- 
proved range and farming conditions 
as the reason for increased loans. 


SOUTH 


11 An Arkansas bank specializes on 
farmer loans, avoiding too many real 
estate loans. 

12 An Alabama bank finds per- 
sonal monthly-payment loans profi- 
table and safe, and develops these 
among mill workers. 

13 A Tennessee bank pushes per- 
sonal loans to employed people. 


SOUTHEAST 
14 A North Carolina bank reports 
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NO CASH OUTLAY...NO 





DEPRECIATION... LOWER 


OPERATING COST WITH 
RECORDA 


ECORDAK, the safest, fast- 
est, most accurate and most 
economical system of bank ac- 
counting. It eliminates expensive, 
involved machines, freeing their 
specialized, high-salaried opera- 
tors for other work...ends dupli- 
cation of effort... lost motion... 
unnecessary overhead and costly 
overtime work. It provides photo- 
graphic records of every trans- 
action... records that are tamper- 
proof, extraction-proof, altera- 
tion-proof...speedily made... 
easily handled and filed...a safe- 
guard to bank and depositor alike. 
A Recordak installation carries 
no burden of purchasing new 








No binding contracts...no invest- 
ment in costly equipment when you 
rent a Recordak installation. 





equipment. For Recordak Systems are rented, | Users of Recordak report savings up to 45% net on 


not sold...no capital outlay required, no depre- 
ciation, no special operator needed. 


per-item costs, 50% on supplies, 90% in storage space. 


RECORDAK 


Recordak Photographic Accounting Systems 


are serviced from twelve conveniently located Photographic Accounting 


Offices... one close to your bank. Recordak 


Corporation, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, 350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Systems 
















































an increased demand for commercial 
loans. 

15 Another North Carolina bank 
accounts for its loan percentage by the 
increase in loans to dealers and buyers 
of installment goods, and loans on life 
insurance policies. 

16 A Virginia bank makes personal 
loans and collects the monthly pay- 
ments by deducting them from the 
customer’s deposit account; lends on 
life insurance policies; and has in- 
creased its amortized real estate loans. 


All Borrowing Should Be 
Done At The Bank 


On page 133, March, 1938 issue. 
WHAT THE AUTHOR’S BANK 
HAS DONE 


1 Installment paper of all types is 
purchased. 

2 Practically all loans made by 
the bank are placed on an installment 
basis. 

3 Loans are made for financing any 
needed purchase. 

4 The credit rating of everyone in 
the community is much more thor- 
oughly known, because the business of 
both the buyer and the seller is 
studied. 

5 The idea that the bank is the 
logical place to borrow money has 
been planted in the minds of the 
people of the community. 

6 Cards are issued to borrowers 
indicating that their credit has been 
established at the bank, and this 
appeals to the pride, and results in 
prompt payments. 


THE AUTHOR BELIEVES: 


1 That we bankers must adjust 
our business to the changed financial 
habits of the public. 

2 That we must make it possible 
for the public to do all of its business 
at our ‘‘money store.’’ 

3 That we must merchandise what 
services we have for sale. 

4 That installment loans are a 
‘‘natural’’ for the bank. The edu- 
cational work has all been done. The 








turnover permits flexibility in total of 
loans. 

5 That installment loans are the 
ideal medium for restoring the bank 
to its proper place in the community, 
and the confidence of the public. 

6 That if properly handled, they 
may be made the source of adequate 
income to offset the current low rates 
on other earning assets. 


A Simple Credit Rating 


For Small Loans 
On page 332, June, 1938 issue 


Ratings For Four Types Of Loans 





















Auto |MODERN-| DEALERS 
1 Loans | 'ZATION| _ Dis 

ITEMS RATED |, LOANS | COUNT 
Position 
held 25% 
Income 
statement 30% 
Financial 
statement 
Co-makers 
or security 
Credit payment 30% 





record 





Equipment 
bought 


15% 
25% 





Dealers credit 
statement 


Other favorable 
credit factors 











TOTAL 





100% 100% 100% 125% 





One File For All Real Estate Loans 
On page 210, April, 1938 issue. 

1 This file takes the place of four 
previous folders. 

2 A Progress Sheet gives a chrono- 
logical record of the application and a 
check list of related documents. 

3 A Comment Sheet is provided for 
the loan officer and loan committee 


9% of the Income... 


Comprising only 2% of 


the country’s 


area, New England has nearly 7% of its 


population and 9% of its income. Buy- 


ing and selling billions of dollars’ worth 


of products each year, New England busi- 


ness needs complete banking facilities 


such as are provided by this institution. 


THE NATIONAL 


Shawmut Bank 


40 WATER STREET + BOSTON 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 





INSURANCE CORPORATION 


to record opinions from time to time. 
4 All papers and documents are 

arranged in a definite sequence, to 

facilitate reference to them. 


Loan Hazards In The Mining Industry 
On page 214, April, 1988 issue. 
FACTORS IN CONSIDERING 
MINING LOANS 


1 Profitable mining and treating 
of lower-grade ores must depend on 
advances in metallurgical chemistry. 

2 It appears that most of the 
important deposits, of both precious 
and base metals, have been discovered. 

3 Undercapitalization of small com- 
panies is one of the most serious 
hazards. 

4 Base metal deposit formations are 
much more uniform than precious 
metal formations. 

5 Base metals are found mainly 
in definitely centralized areas—banks 
outside those areas have little contact 
with the problems of the industry. 

6 Mines in isolated sections may 
face excessive transportation costs. 

The ore itself may vary not only 
in the amount of the metal it contains, 
but also in the presence of complex 
or injurious ingredients that increase 
milling costs. 

8 Investment in properties and 
equipment may be too high in pro- 
portion to the value of the product. 

9 The character and financial status 
of the owners, and the efficiency of the 
Management, are always factors in 
deciding a loan. 

10 Mills should not be built, or 
dredges erected, until tests prove de- 
posits sufficiently rich and extensive 
to warrant operations over a number 
of years. 


Loan Hazards Of The Automobile 
Finance Business 
On page 274, May, 1938 issue. 

SEVEN UNINSURABLE HAZARDS 

1 Lack of integrity and ability 
in the management. 

2 Inadequate earnings. 

3 Violation of accepted operating 
standards. 

4 Carelessness in accepting notes 
from unreliable buyers. 

5 Too small down payment. 

6 Too long a period for payment. 

7 Too liberal floor plan credit on 
used cars. 


Appliance Dealers Can Be Made Into 
Sales Agents For The Local Bank 
On page 334, June, 1938 issue. 
FOUR POINTS ON WHICH NEW 
LOANS MAY BE BASED 


1 The electrical appliance industry 
Magnetizes more than one and one- 
half billion dollars annually from the 
American purse. 

2 In the average community, each 
10 families want 12 major home 
appliances. 

3 Arranging for monthly payment 
loans on home appliances may well be 
the No. 1 promotion plan of the local 
bank, for it brings in many new cus- 
tomers who become valuable both as 
depositors and as borrowers. 

4 The local appliance dealer can 
readily be made a sales agent for the 
bank. 


Loan Hazards Of The Women’s 
Garment Manufacturing Business 
On page 3438, June, 1938 issue. 

1 Overloading an inventory. 
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2 Making speculative buys on piece 


goods. 

3 Neglecting to plan production 
and sales to make seasonal cleanup 
of stocks. 

4 Judging incorrectly on style and 
fabric patterns. 

5 Lacking production facilities to 
fill seasonal orders promptly. 

6 Including too many items in the 
production program. 

7 Failing to make accurate esti- 
mates. 

8 Failing to make allowance for 
unseasonal weather or for pirating and 
subsequent price cutting of his suc- 
cessful models. 

9 Limiting distribution to local or 
sectional outlets. 

10 Withdrawing capital from the 
business to finance side-lines or other 
investments. 


OPERATING METHODS 


Monthly Statements—No Overtime 
On page 138, March, 1938 issue. 
HOW THIS END-OF-THE-MONTH 
PLAN OPERATES 


1 Balances are transferred the first 
quiet day following the twentieth of 
the month. 

2 Service charges are computed on 
the twenty-sixth and posted at least 
one day before the last day in the 
month. 

3 Checks are filed daily but are 
counted the day before the last day 
of the month, several employees com- 
pleting the job in one day. 

4 Each customer’s checks are bound 
together with a rubber band and the 
number penciled on the back. 

5 On the last day of the month, 
books are closed as soon as possible 
after the local clearance. 

The transit clerk lists out-of- 
town checks, which tellers charge out 
in batches, enabling them to balance 
independently. 

7 Half an hour after the local 
clearance, tellers take a trial balance, 
bookkeepers add checks and deposits, 
and a total obtained from transit. 
Tellers are not away from their win- 
dows more than 15 minutes. 

8 Bookkeepers post and prove indi- 
viduals ledgers and post control 
accounts by noon. 

9 Transferring balances is com- 
pleted between two and three o’clock, 
by two employees. 

10 Between three and five o’clock, 
the entire force completes the enclos- 
ing, sealing, and mailing of statements 
and canceled checks. 


We Cut Our Transit Work 25% 
On page 199, April, 1938 issue. 
ADVANTAGES OF THE SYSTEM 


1 The transit register is eliminated. 

2 Descriptions of drawee bank and 
endorser are omitted. 

3 Elimination of double runs greatly 
reduces the possibility of errors. 

4 Mailings are made an hour or 
two earlier, because items are listed by 
batches throughout the day. 

5 The batch listing also avoids a 
day-end peak load. 

6 Items are listed in the same 
sequence as the corresponding tellers’ 
blotter entries. 

7 Checks are easily grouped as to 
destination by an efficient hand- 
operated multisort device. 
_8 The system is elastic: 
is a “‘miscellaneous’”’ 
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(a) There 
sort for items 











difficult to segregate; (b) more than 
one cash letter sheet may be used for 
each batch, if needed; (c) it works 
equally well whether one teller or 
several handle the batches. 


Photography Revolutionized 
Our Bookkeeping 
On page 208, April, 1938 issue. 

1 The work is done with more 
speed, greater safety, and increased 
efficiency. 

2 Operation has been simplified. 

3 Morale among bookkeepers has 
improved. 

4 Only one posting a day is neces- 
sary. 

5 The paying operation on the 
ledgers has been reduced to one hour 
per day. 





6 Peak runs during the day have 
been eliminated. 

7 The posting time is more than 
cut in two. 

8 More safeguards are provided than 
by any other system. 

The system is so elastic that the 

force of workers can be handled more 
economically. 


PERSONNEL 


Consolidated Personnel Records 
Have Many Valuable Uses 
On page 18, January, 1938 issue. 
THIS CONSOLIDATED RECORD 
CONTAINS, IN BRIEF FORM: 
1 Application for employment. 
2 Starting date and salary. 
3 Personal history. 


hee 75TH ANNIVERSARY 
of The First National Bank of 
Chicago occurs July 1, 1938. 
During three-quarters of a cen- 
tury the bank has grown with the 
city and the great central valley 
of the United States. Complete 
facilities for the transaction of 
financial business in this country 
and throughout the world are 
offered those who find a Chicago 
connection advantageous. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 



































































4 Salary record. 
5 Promotion record. 
6 Insurance record. 
7 Progress reports by departmental 
heads. 

8 Personnel director’s notes and 
comments. 


Cafeteria Aids Efficiency 
On page 142, March, 1938 issue. 
BENEFITS TO THE BANK 


1 The employees are better satis- 
fied with their work because they have 
an opportunity for social contact with 
each other. 

2 The wholesome food helps main- 
tain employee health. 

3 It provides a place for special 
parties and meetings. 


AN APPLICATION TO 
SMALLER BANKS 


While many banks do not have 
enough employees to maintain a res- 
taurant for them, there are often 
public restaurants in or near the 
bank building where arrangements 
may be made for a separate room 
which might get results similar to 
those listed here. 


PURCHASING BANK SUPPLIES 


Study The Catalogs 
For Savings On Supplies 
On page 47, January, 1938 issue. 
EIGHT WAYS TO SAVE 

1 Many supply houses prepay post- 
age on quantity orders. 

2 Inside-tint window envelopes are 
neater and more economical than 
brown kraft envelopes. 

3 Coin envelopes may be imprinted 
with a rubber stamp. 

4 Coin wrappers printed one color 
instead of two are 10 cents a thousand 
cheaper. 

5 There is economy in using stand- 
ard forms. 

6 It is possible for savings books to 
be both good looking and low in cost. 

7 Pin dispensers, roll-wire staplers. 
and cellulose tape save time and 
money. 


GENERAL 


MOTORS 


is engaged primarily in facilitating 
wholesale distribution and retail 
sales of the following products of 
General Motors Corporation and 
its world-wide affiliates: CADILLAC, 
LA SALLE, BUICK, OLDSMOBILE, 
PONTIAC,CHEVROLET automobiles; 
FRIGIDAIRE appliances for refrig- 
eration and air conditioning; 
DELCO lighting, power 

and heating equip- ( 
ment; GMC trucks; 
BEDFORD, VAUX-~ 
HALL, OPEL, BLITZ— 
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INSTALMENT 
PLAN 


These NOTES are available, in limited amounts, upon request. 


8 Coupon books increase the savings 
on machine ribbon and carbon paper 
purchases. 


Experience Dictates These 
Principles In Buying Printing 
On page 107, February, 1938 issue. 

1 Learn what equipment each 
printer has available—presses, type- 
setting machines, variety of type faces, 
and so on. 

2 Having located a competent firm, 
continue to use it as long as its prices 
and quality stay ‘‘in line.’’ 

3 Select a specializing firm, with 
experts in typography and design, to 
prepare your brochures and similar 
‘‘quality’’ jobs. 

4 Repeat runs on standard forms in 
advance of actual need, when the 
printer’s equipment is idle. 

5 Establish a figure—say, $25—and 
do not ask your printer to submit bids 
on jobs below this amount. 

6 Never emphasize competitive price 
bidding to the point where a quality 
result is rendered impossible. 

7 Rush jobs also mean a sacrifice 
in quality, so plan your printing as 
much ahead as possible. 

8 Specify a paper stock in keeping 
with the job—and insist on getting it. 

9 Make your specifications, accom- 
panying the order, as complete and 
as definite as possible. 

10 Always furnish 
written copy. 

11 Never order more than a year’s 
supply of any form. 

12 Size your forms so they will 
cut with minimum wastage from 
standard sheets. 

13 If a form is to be used in loose- 
leaf binders, standardize on one make 
of binder and standardize the form to 
fit them. 


legible type- 


We Buy To Save Money 
For The Bank And Its Customers 
On page 169, March, 1938 issue. 
EIGHT POINTS ON BUYING 
AWAY FROM HOME 
1 When prices compare favorably, 
we buy our bank supplies at home. 


CORPORATION 





foreign made automotive vehicles. 

The business consists of invest- 
ments in self-liquidating credits, 
widely diversified as to region 
and enterprise, capital employed 
being in excess of $80,000,000. 

In obtaining short term accom- 
modation, GMAC issues one stan’ 
dard form of note. This obliga- 
tion it offers to banks 
and institutions, in 
convenient maturities 
and denominations at 
current discount rates. 


ORS 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











2 When local prices are 30 to 50 
cents per unit higher, we buy away 
from home. 

3 In towns under 10,000 in popula- 
tion, there are seldom any stationery 
stores which carry bank supplies (78% 
of all banks are in those smaller 
towns). 

4 Special orders by the local stores 
would not be profitable to the stores. 

5 It would cost small stores more 
to maintain an inventory of bank 
supplies than the profits they could 
make. 

6 Bankers in larger cities can buy 
at home because the specialists who 
sell to the smaller banks by mail are 
located in the larger cities. 

7 The bank’s effort to save money 
by wise buying benefits the local com- 
munity more than would buying at 
home, because service charges and 
interest rates on loans will not have 
to be increased. 

8 The author says, “I buy my 
clothes in my home town, I patronize 
the grocer who is the bank’s customer, 
I buy gasoline locally; and I married 
a home-town girl!’’ 


Full Value From Carbon Paper 
On page 370, June, 1938 issue. 
HOW TO AVOID WASTE OF 
CARBON PAPER 

1 Use typewriters with pica type 
only, if possible. 

2 If machines with elite type are 
in the bank, use them for general 
correspondence only. 

3 Test each typist and classify her 
as using an average stroke or a heavy 
stroke. 

4 Supply each typist with the kinds 
of carbon paper needed for the work 
she does. It is likely that only two 
kinds will be needed by any one typist. 


REAL ESTATE 


How To Audit Mortgage Loans 
On page 7, January, 1938 issue. 
CHECK-POINTS ON THE 
WORK SHEET 


1 The Note—All dates, amounts, 
rates, names, and signatures. 

2 The Appraisal—Values, loan ratio, 
legal description, address, building 
description, and occupant. 

3 The Committee Report—Com- 
mittee approval, amount, terms, ad- 
dress, and appraisal value. 


4 The Fee Payments—Amounts 
received and credited; fee paid to 
appraiser. 


5 The Mortgage—Note description, 
date, rate, payments, due date, and 
correct signature; date of filing record. 

6 The Abstract—Attorney’s opinion 
of title, checking all dates, amounts, 
and names with note and mortgage, 
any exceptions to the mortgage’s first 
lien rights. 

7 The Insurance Policies—Legal 
title holder’s name, or insurance 
company’s consent in case of assign- 
ment; address and building descrip- 
tions; adequate fire and tornado 
coverage; duplicate coverages; co-in- 
surance clause; mortgage loss clause; 
contract clause endorsement; agent’s 
signature and rating of insuring com- 
pany. 

8 A Completion Bond—For con- 
struction loans; property description, 
loan and mortgage dates and amounts. 

9 No-lien Contract—From mortga- 
gors and contractors, recorded prior 
to any material delivery or work done. 
10 A Re-appraisal—After comple- 
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tion of construction, 
appraiser. 
11 F. H. A. Acceptance—Adminis- 


trator’s signature. 


signed by 


Tenants Gladly Pay 
For Air Conditioning 
On page 76, February, 1938 issue. 
FIVE BENEFITS TO THE 
BUILDING OWNERS 


1 Air conditioning was imperative 
in this case because competing build- 
ings had been air conditioned and 
tenants would have moved if this 
installation had not been made. 

2 Three new tenants were secured 
who use large areas of the building, 
as well as several others using smaller 
space. 

3 Occupancy is fast approaching 
100%. 

4 Air conditioning is paid for by the 
tenant on a metered basis. 

5 The receipts from these payments 
will pay the entire cost of installation 
in ten years. 


We Inspect Mortgage Properties 
Annually 
On page 80, February, 1938 issue. 
SEVEN POINTS IN THE 
INSPECTION 


1 The mortgage requires the bor- 
rower to keep the property in ‘‘good 
order’? and to make ‘‘necessary im- 
provements’’ upon demand of the 
mortgagor. 

2 An independent appraisal com- 
pany makes the inspections and makes 
a written report, with a photo of the 
property and recommendations for 
any needed repairs. 

3 The borrower is requested by 
letter to make the repairs. 

4 If the repairs are serious or 
extensive, a special inspection is some- 
times made a few weeks later, to see 
whether the work has been done. 

5 When rarely) the _ borrower 
neglects or refuses to make the repairs, 
he is reminded of the mortgagor’s 
right to declare the principal due. 

6 The cost of this annual inspection 
does not exceed $2.50 per loan. 


When—And How—To Repair 
Old Buildings 
On page 280, May, 1938 issue. 
FOUR QUESTIONS TO BE ASKED 
BEFORE MODERNIZATION 


1 Will the improvements enhance 
the prospects of immediate rental and 
of retaining old tenants? 

2 Will it be possible to obtain 
higher rents? 

3 Will it be easier to sell? 

4 Will the improvements raise the 
offering price? 


This Complete Systematic Appraisal 
Overlooks No Important Item 
On page 338, June, 1938 issue. 
WHAT TO LOOK FOR 
AT THE COUNTY COURT HOUSE 


1 Verify the land measurements 
on the official plat. 

2 Examine the transfer records to 
discover any previous forced sales and 
make a note of the prices. 

3 Check the deed in the recorder’s 
office and look for a record of restric- 
tions and easements to determine if 
any violations exist. 

4 Study the tax records as a test of 
property values. 

5 Check the county auditor’s rec- 
ords for valuations. 
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IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD 


1 Count the vacant houses and 
note their condition. 

2 Note the care with which occupied 
homes are kept up. 

3 Note the ages of buildings in 
general and estimate the price range. 

4 Note the presence of business 
signs in residence windows. 


IN THE BASEMENT 


1 Measure the cubic content and 
note the adequacy of head room and 
other dimensions. 

2 Examine exposed beams and joists 
for strength and method of con- 
struction. 

3 Look for signs of termites. 

4 Inspect heating unit and other 
service equipment. 


ON THE FIRST FLOOR 


1 Evaluate the livability by study- 
ing the arrangement of rooms, 
economy of space, ventilation, 
general attractiveness. 

2 Inspect floors for soundness. 

3 Examine doors and windows for 
cracks. 

4 Evaluate decorations and lighting. 

5 Examine Venetian blinds, shades, 
weather strips, screens, storm win- 
dows, and electric light outlets. 

6 List service equipment, such as 
refrigerators, garbage disposal facili- 
ties, and the like. 


ON THE SECOND FLOOR 


1 Check the-same items as listed 
for the first floor. 
2 Examine bathrooms for finish, 
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equipment, and condition. 
3 Study all closets. 


ON THE THIRD FLOOR 


1 Follow the second floor routine. 

2 If unfinished, inspect the roof 
rafters for strength and placing. 

3 Examine exposed chimneys for 
water or smoke leaks. 

4 Look for water stains on roof 
boards. 


ON THE OUTSIDE 


1 Inspect the foundation for sound- 
ness and construction. 

2 Examine the siding for soundness. 

3 Estimate the cost of new paint 
and other repairs. 

4 Check the condition of gutters 
and down spouts. 

5 Study the roof and list what 
repairs are needed. 

6 Note the layout and condition 
of the drive. 

7 Report on the condition of the 
garage. 

8 Note other improvements on the 
property. 


We Make Our Own Weather 
The Year ’Round 
On page 340, June, 1938 issue. 

1 Transit-bookkeeping, trust 
department, executive offices, and the 
room for officers’ desks and note 
department—each section is separately 
conditioned and independently con- 
trolled. 

2 The system 
type, 


is the year-’round 
with humidity controls and 


filtering units. 

3 Regulation is entirely automatic, 
except for starting and stopping at the 
beginning and end of the day. 





Forty-nine firms involved in Memphis indus- 
trial expansion last year placed nearly five 
million dollars of new money in circulation. 
Watch the industrial South! Watch Memphis, 
the Mid-South Capital! 


THE 


FIRST NATIONAL 


BANK OF 


MEMPHIS 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 





4 Any interruption of operation is 
signalled to the building superintend- 
ent by a gong and flashing lights. 

5 Outside air and ‘‘return”’ air are 
mixed in equal quantities before 
conditioning. 

6 Filters remove 99% of the dirt 
and gasoline oils from the outside air. 

7 Conditioned air is introduced to 
the rooms through perforations in the 
acoustical tile ceilings, eliminating 
drafts and duct noises. 


SAFE DEPOSIT MANAGEMENT 


What The Law Requires 

In Safe Deposit Management 

On page 266, May, 1938 issue. 

A FIVE-POINT SUMMARY OF THE 
LAWS OF SAFE DEPOSIT 


1 The courts of some states con- 
sider the relationship between the safe 
deposit company and the box-renter 
to be that of bailee and bailor. 

2 Others consider it to be that of 
landlord and tenant. 

3 Others consider it to be the same 
as that of warehouseman and owner 
of stored goods. 

4 However, all courts require the 
depository to use reasonable and ordi- 
nary care in the protection of the 
property. 

5 Therefore, a bank or safe deposit 
company may protect itself best by 
establishing policies of management 
which will be accepted by the courts 
as evidence that reasonable and ordi- 
nary care has been used in protecting 
the property. 


SERVICE CHARGES 


EVERY Customer Pays 
Equitable Charges Based On 
Amount Of Service 
On page 144, March, 1938 issue. 
HOW THE CHARGE IS APPLIED 


1 Two cents is charged for every 
check drawn, regardless of average 
monthly balances. 

2 Fifty cents per month is charged 
all accounts, except those drawing five 
checks or less and maintaining an 
average balance of over $100. 

3 The two-cent charges are posted 
as often as there are checks to be 
posted. 

4 A debit slip, check size, is made 
for the 50-cent charge and posted 
against the account, at the end of the 
month. 

5 Statements are made every 
month, but not all customers are 
given statements the same day. 

6 Bookkeepers are relieved of over- 
time work by arranging for three state- 
ment dates; one-third of the state- 
ments are made for delivery on the first, 
one-third on the tenth, and one-third 
on the twentieth. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE TWO- 
CENT CHECK CHARGE 


1 Customers pay for the mileage 
their transactions travel through the 
bank records. 

2 It is easier for customers to 
understand the uniform charge than 
the computed, or measured, charge. 

3 Customers understand that a 
checking account saves money, when 
they compare the two-cent charge with 
the higher charges for money orders. 

4 The public readily accepts a 
uniform charge, for it compares with 
charges for goods. 

5 This income helps pay dividends. 


6 It is a good substitute for ex- 
change charges and places the charge 
against the one who receives the 
service, for all checks should be payable 
at par. 

7 A depositor who pays no service 
charge is simply writing money orders 
at the expense of the bank. 


STATE ASSOCIATION RESEARCH 
REPORTS 

This Research Program Brought Results 

Wash. Assn. Reports On Research Work 

On page 350, June, 1938 issue. 


RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING 
FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATIONS 


1 More careful supervision in grant- 
ing charters with due notice required 
to be published in a local paper of 
general circulation of the intention 
to hold a hearing on the application 
for a charter for a Federal Savings 
and Loan Association. This should 
be supplemented by mailed notices 
to all existing Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciations operating in the vicinity and 
to all banks maintaining a member- 
ship in the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. 

2 Require detailed quarterly state- 
ments to be published showing segre- 
gation between private and govern- 
ment funds. 

3 Elimination of misleading state- 
ments as to practical value of Federal 
Deposit Insurance to the investor. 

4 Cessation of advances of federal 
funds. 

5 Publication of quarterly reports 
and mailing full statement of financial 
condition to each shareholder at time 
of annual meeting. 

6 More strict regulation in connec- 
tion with advertising statements. 
(Such statements as ‘‘guaranteed by 
the United States Government’’ in 
speaking of shares, are misrepresenta- 
tive.) 

7 More education of the public 
as to the essential differences between 
a bank and a Federal Savings and Loan 
Association. 


FINDINGS REGARDING PRODUC- 
TION CREDIT ASSOCIATIONS 


1 These associations are permanent 
organizations. 

2 Many loans which would other- 
wise have been acceptable to banks 
are being handled by these asso- 
ciations. 

3 Growth of membership and vol- 
ume of loans in some cases has been 
impressive. 

4 An educational program is being 
conducted by the individual associa- 
tions with an end to introducing 
aggressively their activities to all 
possible farm borrowers. 

5 Improvements are constantly be- 
ing made in the efficiency of the 
associations, and the routine of mak- 
ing loans is being cut to a minimum. 

The associations have substantial 
credit facilities at hand for further 
expansion. 


FINDINGS REGARDING PERSONAL 
LOANS 


1 Competently managed and with 
sufficient volume, a personal loan 
department may, in itself, be reason- 
ably profitable. 

2 A personal loan department pro- 


(Continued on page 439) 
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BUYING AND STOCK KEEPING 


A Simple Method Of Expense Control 


Too many expense-control systems become so 
elaborate and complicated they end up by defeat- 
ing their own ends. This one is extremely simple 
—and, what is even more important, it works. 


By J. ROSS HUMPHREYS 


Auditor, Halsted Exchange National Bank, Chicago 


pense routine to provide the 

required audit control with a 
minimum of clerical detail and ex- 
ecutive effort has been attained 
through the installation of a voucher 
expense system. Increased efficiency, 
reflected in reduction of labor and 
elimination of unnecessary expenses, 
has been assured as a result of its 
inauguration. 

If officers and department heads 
are allowed to incur expense and 
make payments without restriction, 
control of bank expenditures is ex- 
tremely difficult—unless a system 
for efficient routine and control over 
the use of expense checks is main- 
tained. It is not so difficult to pro- 
vide for adequate audit control. The 
difficult thing is to simplify the 
methods and procedure to furnish 
efficient routine, without imposing 
unduly upon the time and rights of 
executive officials. Unless both ob- 
jects are achieved, any control set- 
up tends to break down upon prac- 
tical application. 

The system which we are now us- 
ing is satisfactory for our require- 
ments, and we believe that it might 
be fundamentally applied to most 
banks—with variations, of course, 
Suitable to different organization 
plans. 

Under its operation, all expenses, 
regardless of their nature or origin, 
are eventually paid by expense 
checks which are issued and re- 
corded in a manner similar to the 


G pense routine + of bank ex- 


The expense check, with customer's voucher 
attached and reverse of duplicate voucher above. 
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. 


handling of cashier’s checks. 

These checks are designed for 
typewriter use, and attached to the 
check are two sections, one form- 
ing an original, and the second, a du- 
plicate description of the commodity 
or service rendered. The original 
accompanies the check to the ven- 
dor, to be detached and retained by 
him for his files. It furnishes the 
necessary information for proper 
credit, and precludes the necessity 


| 
DEBIT 
EXPENSE 





ES oF VENDORS {| 
VOICE 


a THs VOUCHER DOES 
PLEASE RETURN WITH ADVICE OF 


of our writing letters of transmittal, 
or returning invoices or statements. 
The duplicate is retained by the 
bank as a permanent record of the 
transaction, and becomes a very 
important factor in the ope con- 
trol system. 

It is made up so as to waunie sig- 
nature space for the approval of the 
officer or department head who 
incurs the expense, and also signa- 
ture space for an additional ap- 
proval, which must be made by 
another officer. It is through this 
latter step that we endeavor to 
secure a measure of regulation be- 
fore the expenditure is made. 

The supply of blank checks is in 
the custody of the cashier’s check 
teller, who delivers them individ- 
ually to any officer or department 
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The purchase record card and the purchase order form, which is made out in triplicate. 


head authorized to make purchases. 
These officials execute the checks, 
and secure the necessary approval, 
which is required in addition to their 
own. Then they return them to the 
teller, who registers and counter- 
signs each one. 

Forms taken from the teller dur- 
ing the day to be executed, must be 
returned for registration before the 
close of business. To enforce com- 
pliance in this respect, the teller 
keeps a memorandum record of each 
delivery. After registering each 
check, he detaches and retains the 
bank copy. At the end of the day, 
this is sent to the general ledger 


bookkeeper. 

In the meantime, the officer or 
department head responsible for the 
transaction, delivers to the general 
ledger bookkeeper, all invoices, 
statements and other supporting 
data. If the expenditure is made by 
the purchasing officer, the completed 
copy of the purchase order is in- 
cluded. The bookkeeper assembles 
the invoices and other data to their 
respective bank copies of the ex- 
pense checks. He forms an expense 
voucher for each check by clipping 
them to a plain cardboard jacket. 
This jacket has been designed to 
make the most efficient use of filing 


11 Important Points In The System 


1. Checks are designed for 
typewriter use and have an in- 
voice in duplicate attached. 


2. All checks must be counter- 
signed. 


3. Check forms requisitioned 
from the check teller must be re- 
turned the same day for registra- 
tion. 


4. Invoices, statements, and 
other supporting data go to the 
general ledger bookkeeper, who 
prepares a voucher for each 
check, enclosing the correspond- 
ing data. 


5. The expense distribution 
ledger is posted from the vouch- 
ers. 


6. Vouchers then go to the 
executive office for review. 
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7. They then go to the auditor, 
who checks data and verifies its 
cancellation. 


8. Once a month, all vouchers 
are checked with debits in the 
general expense account, then 
filed in numerical order. 


9. A petty cash fund is main- 
tained in the custody of a pay- 
ing teller, and is reimbursed 
weekly. 


10. Purchase orders are issued 
in triplicate (for the vendor, the 
receiving department, and the 
purchasing officer's file). 


ll. The purchasing officer 
keeps a card record of all pur- 
chases (a card for each type of 
commodity) and keeps a record 
of disbursements. 


drawer space, and to prevent jum- 
bling and bunching of forms. Thus, 
with one folding, it fits compactly 
into the average check filing drawer. § 


The voucher is intended for 
numerical filing, and is given the 
same number as the expense check 
which it supports. Before being 
filed, however, it passes smoothly 
through the following routine: 


1. The general ledger bookkeeper 
posts the expense distribution ledger 
from the voucher. This is done 
with the greatest possible accuracy 
because the invoice, purchase order, 
and all information needed to deter- 
mine the correct distribution and 
department to which it applies, are 
on hand. 

2. They are sent to the desk of the 
executive officer whose duty or de- 
sire it is to review all expenses. 
Prior to the inception of this sys- 
tem, the expense ledger had to be § 
used by the officer for this purpose. 
Due to the necessarily brief descrip- 
tions contained therein, and the 
absence of detailed information and f 
records of authority, his review was f 
of rather limited value. Now, under 
the present set-up, it is only a mat- 
ter of a few moments each day for 
the officer to glance through the 
vouchers which contain all of the 
information which he may require 
concerning their nature and author- 
ity. He signifies they have received 
this attention from him by initialing 
each voucher. The auditor who re- 
ceives them later has the added 
security of knowing this has been 
done. 

3. They are next forwarded to the 
auditor’s desk. His task is greatly 
simplified, for there is ample evi- 
dence of official approval having 
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been given. Besides, invoices and 
purchase orders are on hand for 
checking quantities, prices, and com- 
putations. As soon as the auditor 
completes his examination, it is his 
job to see to it that all invoices and 
supporting data attached, are can- 
celled in such manner that they can- 
not be extracted from the files at a 
later date, and used to support new 
expense checks, the proceeds of 
which may be appropriated. 


All checks are accounted for under 
their numerical sequence, and once 
each month, all vouchers are checked 
to their proper entries in the expense 
ledgers. At this time, their aggre- 
gate total is checked with the total 
debits posted to the general ledger 
expense account for the correspond- 
ing period. 

4. They are then filed in numerical 
order in drawers which are per- 
manently kept in the record vault. 
When the expense check has been 
paid and cancelled, it may be filed 
in its corresponding voucher. How- 
ever, we have never found it expe- 
dient to follow this practice. The 
reason—the auditor and bank ex- 
aminers have occasion to make 
frequent reference to the expense 
checks for reconciliation purposes. 
We have found them to be more 
easily handled for this routine 
through the medium of separate 
files. 


The bank copies are watched care- 
fully to insure that they are strictly 
carbon copies. Payees shown on the 
cancelled checks are periodically 
checked to those on the correspond- 
ing bank copies in the vouchers, for 
short periods. 

The file is now in such order that 
outside auditors may periodically 
examine the entire expense account 
with a minimum of effort, and with 
the necessary information so as- 
sembled that their examination will 
be thorough and complete. 

There are many miscellaneous 
small expenditures that it is advis- 
able to pay in cash. For this pur- 
pose, a petty cash fund is created 
and kept in the custody of one pay- 
ing teller, who is authorized to dis- 
burse it by cashing petty cash tickets 
executed by the chief clerk or other 
duly authorized person. These may 
be supported by receipts or some 
other form of authority in accord- 
ance with the policies established. 

This fund may be reimbursed 
weekly by issuing one expense check 
for the aggregate total of accumu- 
lated petty cash tickets and tickets 
properly cancelled and attached to 
the voucher supporting the expense 
check. This voucher, in turn, follows 
the regular course of approval pre- 
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viously prescribed. Although the 
tickets individually represent cash 
expenditures, they eventually re- 
ceive the same scrutiny as a regular 
expense check, with the exception 
that no executive approval is re- 
quired before the expenditure is 
made. 

It is advisable to keep a close 
watch on this class of expense, since 
laxity tends to result from the prac- 
tice of many items being handled 


through the fund which should be 
paid in the regular manner. We 
have found it difficult to regulate 
them by establishing maximum 
limits as to amounts. Judgment of 
the person designated with the 
authority to issue these petty cash 
tickets, is relied upon in this re- 
spect. 

Expenses incurred may be divided 
into certain general classifications 
with respect to origin. Usually, the 
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FOR RECORDS 


A ledger with the necessary qualities 
of remarkable strength, firm writing and 
erasing surface, permanent whiter- 
than-snow white color and moderate 
price. Available in white and buff. 
Compare it! Tear it! Test it! and You 
will specify it! 


WATERMARKED 


FOR POSTING 


Endowed with more than the ordinary 
qualifications considering the purpose 
for which it is intended, yet priced with- 
in the realm of practical economy. In 
buff only. Compare it! Tear it! Test it! 
and You will specify it! 












“FOR CLEAN 
IMPRESSIONS 


Where legibility counts in mechanical 
reproduction, there is a definite need 
for the substantiated performance of 
Howard Mimeograph produced in two 
finishes and four colors. Compare it! 
Tear it! Test it! and You will specify it! 


THE HOWARD PAPER CO., Urbana, Ohio 


Send me the following sample books: 


DC Howard Ledger © Howard Posting 
CD Howard Mimeograph 





Name 
Position 
Firm 
Address . 
City___ SS ones 
(Please attach to business stationery) 
ee 


most important one in proportion to 
amount is the payroll. As this item 
is customarily paid in cash, and 
because the expense check for the 
total amount is supported by the 
subsidiary payroll records which 
are under the scrutiny of the audi- 
tor, it will not be discussed in detail 
at this time. 


Next in importance is the pur- 
chase of supplies and equipment. 
In the interest of efficiency as well 
as economy, these purchases should 
be delegated to one person, regard- 
less of the size of the institution. 

Under our present system, pur- 
chase orders as illustrated in Figure 
2 are employed in connection with 
all purchases. These are issued in 
triplicate form, the original, white 
in color, being sent in with the order. 
The duplicate, orange in color, is 
forwarded to the receiving depart- 
ment, and the triplicate is retained 
in the pending file of the purchasing 
officer. 

When an item is received, it is 
checked by the receiving department 
or clerk, against his copy of the 
order, with respect to quantity. He 
signs his copy of the order, and 
delivers it to the purchasing officer, 
who clips it to his triplicate to await 
receipt of the invoice. When the in- 
voice is duly received, it is ready for 
payment in accordance with its terms. 
An expense check is secured at the 
proper time for payment—and ex- 
ecuted. The invoice and the copies 
of the purchase order, bearing the 
receiver’s approval, are surrendered 
to the general ledger bookkeeper for 
the compilation of the voucher, as 
previously described. 


The purchasing officer also main- 
tains a card record of all purchases, 
consisting of a card for each class 
of commodity, such as letter heads, 
ledger sheets, statement sheets, and 
so on. The cards are designed as 
shown in Figure 3 with designated 
spaces for date, quantity unit price, 
and vendor of each order. Their 
purpose is to furnish the requisite 
information for re-ordering. In ad- 
dition, although we do not find it 
necessary, a cross file may be main- 
tained in similar fashion to classify 
all purchases according to vendor. 


Under this voucher system of ex- 
pense checks, all invoices are filed 
with the vouchers in number order 
as previously described, and there 
would be no record available of the 
amount of business given to each 
vendor without this card. 


Each card under the commodity 
classification is supported by a 
folder file containing all correspond- 
ence, price quotations, office memo- 





randa, and so on, which will supply 
essential or helpful information 
relative to the purchase of the com- 
modity represented by the card. 
This file is also supplied with lists 
of firms best equipped to furnish 
each particular article. When fresh 


information is acquired, these lists | 


are revised. 

From time to time, visits are made 
to other banks for the purpose of 
exchanging ideas and information, 
Samples of their corresponding 
forms and printed matter are ther 
obtained and sorted to these folder 
files, together with memoranda on 
information obtained in this manner 
which should be given consideration 
when future orders are to be made, 

In conclusion, I may say that while 
this system does not always preclude 
ill-advised expenditures, it provides 
ample means of calling them to 
attention. It insures uniformity of 
records, efficient routine, proper 


filing and keying of information so © 


that at any time, expenses may be 
redistributed for obtaining proper 
departmental cost figures. 


60% Of Assets 


In Loans 


(Continued from page 411 


bile paper was in the examiner's 
mind. We asked to be permitted to 
carry on the experiment until the 
next examination to see if we could 
maintain the good paying record. 
We were able to do so, in spite of 
the 1934 drouth, and we are still 
making installment loans. 

We now handle the automobile 
paper for several of our local deal- 
ers, and we have expanded by 
encouraging our merchants to sell 
radios, washing machines, cream 
separators, electric refrigerators, 
and other standard items on the 
installment plan to compete with 
mail order houses, and thus keep the 
business and profits at home for the 


Loans on current U.S, 
Stamps can be safely 


10% LOAN made at 70% of face 


value. Appraisals, by our experts, should be 
made before ponte Min obsolete stamps as 
collateral. We Buy Stamps Held as Collateral. 


Write For Rates and Details. 


MINT '$ SHEET BROKERAGE co. 


- Cleveland, Ohie 


“STEELS S<7RONG 


Coin Wrappers, Bill Straps, Coin Bags, 
Lead . Coin Trays. 
Write for complete catalog. 


THE oe L. DOWNEY COMPANY 
+p 943 CLARK STREET 


cl NCINNATI, OHIO. 
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merchants and the bank. With a 
good crop, we are going to increase 
this business considerably. 

These installment loans do mean 
more work, of course. Many bank- 
ers won’t bother with them. But 
they are both a source of good earn- 
ings and a contact with a lot of 
people who never before made any 
use of a bank. 


The average borrower is sur- 
prised to find that a bank will 
finance a radio for a farm home 
when the farmer is so hard up. We 
think it is good business to do so. 
An inexpensive radio ih the farm 
home isn’t going to break the farmer 
and it is going to contribute a great 
deal toward the little pleasure his 
family is able to get in these hard 
times. 


A dealer brought in a farm woman 
who wanted to buy a power wash- 
ing machine. She wanted to pay for 
it from her chickens. She couldn’t 
pay anything down. The dealer 
wanted to know if we would handle 
the paper for her. We did. That 
note was paid in full. And that 
woman told me she had washed her 
family’s clothes for 30 years on a 
board and a hand-power washer. 
How do you suppose she felt toward 
the bank which helped her get away 
from that drudgery? Isn’t that good 
public relations work? 

Our dealers endorse all their 
paper. If two payments run past 
due, the paper is taken up. That 
seldom happens—even in these bad 
times. 

The installment buyer is pleased 
to get this accommodatiton at home, 
where he can see what he buys and 
talk with the merchant and the 
banker with whom he is doing busi- 
ness. The merchant is happy be- 
cause he is doing more business and 
his paper in the bank is taken care 
of almost 100%. And we are pleased 
both with the earnings it gives us 
and, more important, with the 
friends it makes for the bank. 


Speed Is First In 
The Central File 


(Continued from page 400) 
are sent to the Central Information 
File department, where they are 
checked for correctness of title, etc. 
When this has been done, all the 
hew accounts are listed on a sheet, 
with the name of each customer, the 
opening amount, and the introduc- 
tion and identification of each per- 
son. In the case of savings and safe 
deposit accounts, the account num- 
bers are listed. Copies of these 
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reports are sent to the various 
departments in the bank for their 
information. 

Similarly, all loan, stock, safe 
keeping and collateral accounts, 
new and closed, are reported on 
work sheets sent to the C. I. F., from 
which reports are typed for distri- 
bution to bank departments. All cor- 
rections, mail authority cards and 
changes of address clear through the 
C. I. F. In case of an error, correc- 
tion must be made on the signature 
card, ledger sheet, statement sheets 
and folders, mail statement author- 
ity, the various analysis cards, ad- 
dressograph stencil, as well as on the 


Many bankers tell us that frequent short- 
ages of $1.50 occur because tellers hand 
out a roll of forty nickels instead of fifty 
pennies. A natural error when old style 
kraft coin wrappers are used. 

With CLEAR-VUE, the new transparent 
wrapper, shortages are stopped. This ideal 
wrapper answers every demand for pro- 
tection and easy handling. It permits accu- 
rate checking, saves time and discourages 
fraudulent practice. 

The CLEAR-VUE Coin Wrapper is one of 
the most practical innovations in banking 
= history. Its many advantages have been 
proved through use. It has been tested for 
strength and durability. It is receiving 
welcome acceptance everywhere. 


Prices are comparable with old style wrap- 
pers. Write today for FREE samples and 
complete information. 


The STECK COMPANY, Bankers Supplies 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 


THESE ADVANTAGES: 


1 CLEAR-VUE Coin W 
eliminate slugs and ous 
coins as well as errors in count- 


CLEAR-VUE Coin Wrappers 
2 eliminate fraudulent te-use of 


wrappers and misuse of names. 
3 CLEAR-VUE Coin Wrappers 


enable you to distinguish coins 
at a glance. 
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SHORT ... $1.50? ELIMINATE ERRORS WITH 





C. I. F. card. It is an important duty 
of this department, therefore, to pre- 
pare these correction reports and to 
see that they reach the various 
departments. ’ 

When a commercial or savings 
account is closed it is reported on a 
special form sent to the C. I. F., 
along with the closed signature card 
and ledger sheet. There a report of 
all accounts is typed, and the signa- 
ture cards are dated on the back 
with an entry of the reason for clos- 
ing the account. The C. I. F. cards 
are then pulled and kept one month 
before they are destroyed. 
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Pen Set 


If you’ve ever been accused of ap- 
propriating your pen points from 
the post office or of substituting 
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motor crank case sludge for ink, 
you'll be interested in a new product 
of the Sengbusch Inkstand Co., of 
Milwaukee, Wis., called the Handi- 
pen Set. The inkwell holds a 12- 
month supply, protected by a 
vacuum dome from evaporation and 
dirt. The pen, with its iridium 
tipped and gold plated point, makes 
ancient history of the old style, 
sputtering, rusty lobby counter pens. 


Unusual feature, though, is the 
connection (literally) between pen 
and inkstand—a light chain that 
permanently prevents the penholder 
from wandering away or dropping 
to the floor to be lost or stepped on. 


Pencil 


Described as “a bottle of ink in a 
pencil,” the Noblot Ink Pencil is a 
new item of Eberhard Faber, oldest 
pencil manufacturer in the country. 
It offers several improvements over 
the old-style indelible pencil and is 
almost as resistant to erasures as is 
ink. Chief among the claims for it 


are its value for making permanent me to the Rush-Eraser (The Eraser of this innovation, the manufac- 
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- EQUIPMENT AND SupPLy IDEAS 
FROM THE BANKERS SECRETARY'S NOTEBOOK 


OR a number of years, I have been 
FP serving you in your problems of 

equipment and supplies. Many of 
you have been kind enough to call it a 
good service—and for those occasional 
words of appreciation, accept the thanks 
of a reasonably modest but intensely 
sincere Bankers Secretary. 

However, the thought has been grow- 
ing, of late, that perhaps my service to you 
wasn't as complete as it might be, be- 
cause I’ve just sat here and waited for 
you to write your questions about what 
was new in machines and tools and 
methods. If I were to be a truly efficient 
secretary, Conscience reminded me, I 
should be advising you of these new 
things before you find it necessary to 
write and ask me. 

So, out of all this mental self-analysis, 
a new service is born. The editors have 
given me a page of my own. (Which, I 
suppose, makes me a columnist of sorts, 
















just like Winchell and the others!) On this 
page, from time to time, I shall try tc 
report to you new developments in equip. | 
ment, furniture, gadgets, and all manner | 
of supplies that might make the work of | 
your bank easier, faster, more accurate, | 
or more profitable. 

In this department, we shall “talk of 
many things”—as witness, below, the 
immovable-body-irresistible-force implica- 
tions of a pencil that ‘can’t be erased", 
and an eraser that “will erase any. 
thing”! But every item will be, I am 
sure, practical, tested, manufactured with 
the needs of a business office in mind, 
and described to you as honestly and 
clearly as I am able. 

As a famous orchestra leader used to 
say: “I do hope you'll like it.” 


Sincerely, 


Ma uy Man ning 








records, because of its fade-proof 
qualities, and its legality for signa- 
tures on checks, letters, and impor- 
tant documents. 


Eraser 


“.,. . that’s why they put erasers on 
pencils.” But that old phrase loses 
its meaning when the ordinary 





eraser doesn’t erase! Which brings 





Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y.) which 
does erase. It’s the size of a small | 
fountain pen, propels and repels like | 
an automatic pencil, and uses either | 
a rubber strip impregnated with 
powdered glass (for bond, thin 
ledger, or drawing papers) or a} 
Fiberglass refill that brushes away | 
“permanent” ink or _ typewriting 
from hard surfaced papers such as 
heavy ledgers and rag bonds. 


a 


if 


The manufacturer also recom- 
mends it for corrections on tracing | 
cloth drawings, water color paint- 
ings, and gelatine duplicator orig- | 
inals; removing spots from _ book’ 
bindings and picture frames; and a/ 
multitude of other uses. When, “at Ee 
long last”, either the Rubberglass/! 
or Fiberglass wears out, inexpensive 
refills may be obtained from your 
stationer. 


Coin Wrapper i 
I guess something akin to the mil-| 
lenium in visual merchandising has 
been reached, when you can get} 
your money wrapped in cellophane! 
The Steck Company, Austin, Texas, 
has announced a new type of coil 
wrapper (called “Clear-Vue’”’ ) which 
is transparent, strong, easy 10 
handle, and said to meet every pro- 
tective requirement. Its strength 
is dramatically demonstrated by 
throwing it, filled with coins, against 
a wall! 


cad 


In stressing the practical features 
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turer points out the elimination of 
petty shortages, coins being in- 
stantly identified and spurious coins 
easily detected through the trans- 
parent covering. And.during rush 
hours, there is no danger of tellers 
handing out a roll of nickels when 
a roll of pennies is called for. 

One size wrapper is used for all 
coins. The roll is fastened with a 
heavy gummed strip, on which the 
depositor may write his name and 
the amount in ink for positive iden- 
tification. 


Fan 


Rubber blades on electric fans con- 
stitute a safety factor that has im- 
pressed me during the three years 





they have been on the market. This 
summer, the Samson United Corp., 
of Rochester, N. Y., offers a 24-inch 
fan, mounted on a pedestal, suitable 
for bank lobbies, directors’ rooms, 
and similar large areas. They assure 
me that the pitch of the blades 
(which the illustration indicates to 
be absolutely non-finger-mangling) 
creates up to one-third more air- 
flow than metal blades of the same 
size. Sound meter tests, they say, 
show the Safe-Flex to be 14 times 
quieter than metal blades. The re- 
sulting whispering purr should 
Cause no disturbance to the most 
dignified banking quarters! 
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there is still 
time to order 
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Christmas Savings Club Services 


Now is the time to place your 
order with Rand MfNally & Com- 
pany for your Christmas Savings 
Club materials. 

Select now, from our large and 
varied assortment of styles and 
designs, the exact coupon book, 
pass book, punch or dating card 
most suited to your bank. Choose 
the artwork and copy for checks, 
folders, blotters, and other adver- 
tising matter now and be assured 
the exclusive use in your banking 
vicinity of the material you want. 

You make no mistake when you 
order your Savings Club Services 


from Rand M€Nally. This fresh, 


entirely new line of materials for 
Christmas, Tax, Vacation, and All- 
Purpose Savings Clubs, and for 
Personal Loan and Mortgage 
Amortization offers you the highest 
quality of art work and printing, 
the utmost in safety and conven- 
ience for both your bank and your 
customers. 

Write or wire today for com- 
plete information. Rand M¢Nally 
representatives are conveniently 
located in the principal banking 
centers. They will be glad to show 
you this large and entirely new 
selection of Savings Club mate- 


rials. Address: 


RAND MONALLY & COMPANY 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


New York 


536 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 


San Francis 


co 
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Remarkable savings in insur- 
ance costs are often provided 
by Employers Mutual to 
Workmen's Compensation 
policy-holders who cooperate 
in safety practices. Such sav- 
ings are in addition to the year- 
ly dividend, which already 
amounts to millions of dollars. 
Investigate the economy of 
Employers Mutual insurance! 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL 
LIABILITY INSURANCE CO. 
HOME OFFICE: WAUSAU, WIS. 


Branch offices in the principal 
cities of the Middle West. Con- 
sult your Telephone Directory 


Scars come as the result of 
wounds. Business wounds, 
the result of fire, windstorm, 
or explosion, leave no scars 
Ast - sel betsibb c-belor-Wet-¥B o) cohel-saby 
applied. 


Konnecttcut 
FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 
@) ee + 0,0: 00 2) ,0 Oe @L@) 0.) NOuu (OlORy 


Cash Capital, $2,000,000.00 


Surplus to Policyholders, $15,190,811.89 





One day you may develope 
a keen appreciation for in- 
surance and be glad then 
you listened to our agent. 
Let us introduce him. 


SINCE 1859 


J OUITABLE 


Are € Marine /njyurance (ompany 
PROVIDENCE. RL 


0,000.00 


1,000, 
$5,434,071.36 





Improved Quality 


Considered 
(Continued from page 393) 


and interest, all of which loom large 
in a railroad’s expenses. The effects 
of a business depression are exag- 
gerated in a railroad’s net earnings 
by reason of these factors, hence it 
seems logical to expect some im- 
provement from recent price levels. 
But I’m afraid, for the long pull, 
the handwriting is on the wall. 

“Do not hold second grade rail- 
road bonds too long, and by all 
means, reduce your investment in 
rail bonds to a small proportion of 
your assets at the earliest fair oppor- 
tunity. Even the highest rated bonds 
are not entirely free from suspicion, 
although I hardly see how a holder 
of the best bonds of Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Norfolk & Western, Union 
Pacific, Atchison, Pennsylvania, and 
perhaps one or two others are likely 
to lose out. 

“The public utility situation is 
quite different. It is a field that 
essentially has good prospects for 
success. That is particularly true of 
the power and light industry as the 
steadily growing use of electric 
power shows. However, there has 
been a tendency in the last few 
years, as a result of rate reductions 
and rapidly increasing taxes, for net 
to decline in ratio to gross. Were it 
not for the ability of the better com- 
panies in this field to cut down fixed 
charges by refunding operations, the 
‘times-interest-earned’ figure would 
be declining in many cases. 


“However, I believe the bookkeep- 
ing of the utilities is in most cases 
more conservative than it used to 
be—particularly in charging ade- 
quately for maintenance and depre- 
ciation. Among the many prime 
bonds in the utility field are those 
of Duquesne Light of Pittsburgh, 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light & 





Power of Baltimore, and Philadel- 
phia Electric Co. 

“Some companies have a much 
higher industrial load than others, 
hence wider fluctuation in earnings. 
The bonds of such companies should 
bear a conservative ratio to valua- 
tion and net earnings if they are to 
be considered safe. 

“Many borderline utility bonds 
have been in favor. Some general 
factors to look for in judging the 
merits of such bonds are: rate struc- 
ture (if it is too high, it may be cut 
considerably); margin of safety, or 
ratio of net after fixed charges, to 
gross (20% or more is preferable) ; 
maintenance and depreciation (10 
to 15% or more should ordinarily be 
charged to these two items com- 
bined); operating ratio; ratio of 
debt to gross; and the old rule of 
thumb—times interest earned (pref- 
erably twice over). Again, if you 
would like to have our opinion be- 
fore buying borderline bonds, we 
shall be glad to give it to you. 

“IT can not hope to cover the field 
of industrial bonds adequately, for 
it would necessitate a separate con- 
sideration of every important indus- 
try. You can not compare steel 
bonds, for instance, with tobacco 
bonds, nor oil with office equipment. 
There is very little similarity in 
methods of operation. 


“It is very important that an in- 
dustrial company have the qualifica- 
tions we have discussed—good pros- 
pects for success, together with 
ability and integrity of management. 
In general, limit yourselves to the 
industries with fairly stable earn- 
ing power. Be sure debt ratio is 
very low and an adequate sinking 
fund is provided by companies in 
lines of business having widely 
fluctuating earnings. You are not 
likely to regret holding the bonds 
of such industrial leaders as Stan- 
dard Oil Co. of New Jersey, Swift 


BOOK VALUE OF BONDS: 


Owned end of 
previous 
month 
Quality Rating Rare ts 
High grade (3A and 2A) 
Good grade (A and 3B) 
Poor grade (under 3B) 
Defaulted 


Diversification 


Public Utility 
Industrial 
Foreign 


Purchases 


Owned end of 


Change 
this month 


(-+-or—) 


Sales 


Totals 
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& Co., Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
and U. S. Steel. It is dangerous to 
hold many borderline industrial 
bonds. They are too likely to feel 
severely the effects of bad business.” 

“You have covered the field of 
domestic bonds quite thoroughly, 
Mr. Wright. How about foreign 
bonds?” asks the president. 

“What I have said applies to Can- 
adian bonds as well as our own. 
Personally, I prefer to stay out of 
the rest of the world at the present 
time.” 

At this point Mr. Brown inquires, 
“Would you care to tell us what pro- 
portions you think should be in- 
vested in these various groups?” 

“Opinions vary—and my own 
opinion changes from time to time,” 
responds Mr. Wright with a smile. 
“Conditions change rapidly. At the 
present time, I am inclined to favor 
the following limits as applied to 
the total account: 

Minimum Maximum 


U.S. Government 50% 100% 
Municipal ....... 10 20 
eee 0 10 
WOE vcsansacss 10 20 
TGUSITIA! .....<. 5 10 
i ee 5 10 


“If you can get along with the 
small income you are likely to be 
most comfortable with the entire 
account in government bonds, but 
you probably need more income 
than that.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Wright, for your 
very helpful advice,” says Mr. 
Leader. “Now the question is how 
to put ourselves in the comfortable 
position you suggest. I judge that 
you would not have us make such a 
drastic move as to sell everything 
but our government bonds now. 
However, I do believe we should 
begin taking definite steps toward 
the goal of improving our quality. 
Now I suggest that a chart be pre- 
sented to this board each month 
showing what has been accomplished 
during that month. Here is my pro- 
posed quality chart.” (The chart is 
reproduced on the opposite page.) 

“That is an excellent way to be- 
gin,” comments Mr. Wright. 

“Let us start immediately,” says 
Mr. Brown, rising as his fellow 
directors nod their heads approv- 
ingly. 


Many bankers have found that 
the quantity of loans in the bank 
now is not due entirely to the so- 
called “lack of demand”, but rather 
to their lack of energetically seek- 
ing for loans. 


Frankness creates confidence more 
surely than anything else. 
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ead and Progress 


The root ard operation of today’s successful banking 


clearly discussed in 
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Sent on approval 


$5 the set 


($2 each if sold singly) 


Published by 
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How To Educate 
Customers 


(Continued from page 499) 


his keys with him while he is exam- 
ining his box in the booth. 

“We then explain the careful 
records we keep in connection with 
every access, explain our contract 
system, and show him that no one 
will be allowed to enter the box even 
if they have his key, unless he shall 
first have authorized such entry, on 
our signature card. 

“We explain the reasons for these 
precautions, and show him that our 


whole effort is to protect his valu- 
ables. We show him how his signa- 
ture is compared every time, whether 
we remember who he is or not. 
“Then we take him to a safe de- 
posit booth and demonstrate the 
locks on the door which automati- 
cally lock the booth after he has 
left. We show him how our guard 
examines the booth systematically 
in order to discover anything that 
he may have left on the counter by 
accident. We explain the reason for 
having the envelopes and rubber 
bands in the booth, and tell him that 
whenever we can be of service in 





a reduced cost. 


tion. Write. 
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9th & Sidney 


No Unpleasant 
Surprises .« e e 


When we rebuild, remodel or re-equip 
your building you know in advance how 
much it is going to cost — but that is not 
all. We guarantee that the cost will not 
exceed our estimate—then give you 
the benefit of any saving possible in 
the course of work. Thus, when your 
building or remodeling job is completed, 
there are no unpleasant surprises — 


and often pleasant ones in the form of 


Our representative will call. No obliga- 


LOUIS 


BANK BUILDING 
& EQUIPMENT CO. 






































Saint Louis 









providing him with anything he 
needs in the clipping of coupons or 
the carrying away of valuables, we 
will be glad to help. 

“Usually, I tell him of cases I 
know of, in which someone other 
than the rightful owner has applied 
for access. I show him how such 
an imposter can easily be detected 
before he is taken into the vault. I 
demonstrate our methods of dealing 
with such a person, which consist of 
our police alarm and our system of 
guards in the vault. 

“T explain that it is because of 
this system, which we make sure is 
well-known to everyone who comes 
to the vault, that no one has ever 
tried to defraud us. 

“Then I demonstrate to him how 
the vault protects its contents 
against fire and theft. Before he 
leaves, I take the opportunity to tell 
him of a number of careless things 
I have known safe deposit box rent- 
ers to do. I tell these experiences in 
a very impersonal way, so that he 
will not think that I believe he 
would do such a thing. In short, I 
try to educate him to the many pos- 
sible ways of misplacing valuables 
that are stored in safe deposit boxes. 

“Then I tell him that, when we do 
find something that has been left 
out of the box, we place it in an 
unused box in the vault, and deposit 
one of the keys that are necessary 
to open this box with one of the 
officers of the bank, so that the 
property cannot be obtained except 
by two people—one who is con- 
nected with the vault and one who 
is not. 

“T usually bid him goodbye with 
this cordial statement: ‘We will be 
glad to wait on you as often as you 
care to come in, and whenever you 
are leaving town for any length of 
time, we will be glad to store any 
bulky articles such as silverware, if 
you wish us to do so.’ 

“By following this simple system 
of educating depositors, we very 
seldom have any complaints, and it 
is very rarely that any one of our 
customers leaves anything out of 
his box. We think it pays to educate 
safe deposit box renters.” 


More banks can make use of what 
is referred to as personal loan tech- 
nique if they would realize that, 
after all, this technique can be ap- 
plied to any small or slow loan. 


The best idea is the one that has 
been tried and found successful. 
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Contemplated, Contracted, 
And Under Construction 


First National Bank, Nyssa, Ore.— 
new terra cotta building, air con- 
ditioning—$25,000. 

Hollister (Cal.) National Bank— 
interior remodeling, new fixtures 
—$10,000. 

Hillcrest State Bank, Dallas, Tex.— 
new building, structufal glass and 
aluminum trim, microphonic vault 
alarms, acoustical treatment, air 
conditioning. 

Auburndale (Mass.) Co-operative 
Bank—new modernistic limestone 
building. 

Ocean County Trust Co., Toms 

River, N. J.—enlarging title depart- 
ment. 

Malden (Mass.) Savings Bank— 
two-story addition. 

Bank of Carmel, Carmel, Cal.—new 
concrete building of modern de- 
sign. 

Westfield Savings Bank, Spring- 
field, Mass.—new concrete and 
steel two-story building—$50,000. 

Oak Cliff Bank and Trust Co., Dal- 
las, Tex.—new building, air con- 
ditioning, rush hour depository. 

National Bank of Monroe, Ga.— 
marble exterior, new entrance— 
$7,000. 


BANK BUILDING NEWS 


Bank of America, Market Street 
Branch, San Francisco—altera- 
tions—$4,800. 

First National Bank, Joplin, Mo.— 
remodeling stairway, new en- 
trance. 

Worcester (Mass.) Mechanics Sav- 
ings Bank—remodeling, new flood- 
proof chromium entrance—$7,000. 

Detroit Bank, Detroit, Mich.—mod- 
ernizing interior, terrazzo and 
linoleum floors, indirect lighting, 
mahogany panelled walls, auto- 
matic elevators—$275,000. 

Bank of Murray, Ky.—new building 
—$20,000. 

Davis Banking Co., Upton, Ky.—new 
brick and concrete entrance. 


Special Installations 


National Bank of Commerce, Ellens- 


burg, Ore.—indirect lighting, 
mahogany counters, air condition- 
ing. 

Bank of Greenwood, Miss.—air con- 
ditioning. 


First State Bank, Livingston, Tex.— 
air conditioning. 

Bank of Maxville, Arnold, Mo.— 
bullet-proof fixtures, electrically 
operated doors, night depository. 

Union Square Savings Bank, New 
York City—air conditioning. 


Winning Essay On Double Liability 


Winning essay in the contest for University of Illinois Scholarship 1938-39, 
offered by the Illinois Bankers Association. Presented to the 48th Annual 
Convention Illinois Bankers Association, Springfield, on May 24, 1938, by 
the winner, Mary Ellen Weiss, East High School, Aurora. 


wit November 1938 bring a 
new era of prosperity to the 
state banks in Illinois, or will it be 
the doom of such banks? The an- 
swer to this question is in the hands 
of the electorate who will decide 
whether or not the double liability 
of stockholders in Illinois state banks 
is to be eliminated. 

The history of double liability 
shows that it was put into the Na- 
tional Bank Act for the purpose of 
providing a protection for the bank 
depositors. This provision has also 
been enacted in 39 of the 48 states, 
while Colorado has triple liability. 

According to the United States 
Comptroller, resistance to the en- 
forcement of double liability has 
dated from the beginning. More 
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recently the Massachusetts Commis- 
sion in its yearly report stated that 
“in practice....the amount realized 
from stockholders’ suits is small, 
and also the burden of payment falls 
in most cases on the small stock- 
holders instead of upon those whose 
control and management may well 
have been responsible for the failure 
of the bank. Thus, the law fails to 
provide the protection for deposi- 
tors which, on its face, the statute 
purports to give.” 

Action to collect double liability 
has also met with legal difficulties. 
Some supervisors have found it im- 
possible to collect assessments levied 
against stockholders residing in 
other states. More numerous diffi- 
culties have arisen because state 


supervisors cannot make a levy until 
the exact amount to be assessed 
against the stockholders has been 
ascertained. Therefore, stockholders 
find it easy to divest themselves of 
all property between the time of the 
closing of the bank and the filing of 
the suit. 

Another barrier has been the 
problem of bank holding companies. 
It has not been definitely decided 
whether or not owners of holding 
company stock can be assessed. 

In the state of Illinois reliable 
sources have found that only about 
16%% of the liability was collected. 
Of this it has been estimated that 
only about 2% has been available 
for distribution and _ liquidation. 
Thus the depositor gets less than two 
cents on the dollar instead of the 
supposed protection. 

Even while the gain to the deposi- 
tor has been small the loss to the 
stockholder has been great. It is 
estimated that the total loss to stock- 
holders since 1921 has been about a 
billion and a half dollars. The re- 
sults have been serious. For years 
bank stocks, at least in the larger 
banks, have been regarded as gilt- 

(Continued on’ page 447) 


How To Have 
A Clean Note Case 


(Continued from page 417) 


period of years, there is a gain of 
one complete period’s interest for 
the fiscal year into which it moves, 
without lessening income for the 
following fiscal year. City banks 
calculate interest and maturities by 
exact days, but few small country 
banks do. 


11. With a small rubber stamp, 
print inconspicuously on the back of 
each note, at the time it is presented 
to and passed on by the discount 
committee: “Approved by Discount 
Committee”, or similar wording, and 
beneath this, the date of approval, 
and of later approvals. This fixes 
the responsibility squarely where 
it belongs, and presents visible evi- 
dence of active director supervision 
over the vital affairs of the bank. 


These eleven simple rules for 
note-case management carefully fol- 
lowed, together with that conscien- 
tious care in the extending of loans, 
which is the sine qua non of suc- 
cessful banking, will earn for the 
country banker such words of com- 
mendation as: “The cleanest note- 
case I ever saw”, from his examiner. 
I have heard them many times, and 
there are no sweeter “words of 
tongue or pen”! 
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Installment Loans 


Installment Loan Plan 
Well Received 


All of our dealers and farmers are 
happy to know that we are willing 
to extend them time on the purchase 
of household and farm equipment 
at no greater interest than 6%. Of 
course, we give this information 
only to the persons we should like 
for borrowers. 

We have several farmers who are 
interested in the purchase of addi- 
tional live stock through our monthly 
payment plan. If they have a rea- 
sonable number of cattle to start 
with, we will advance them money 
to purchase additional stock. As 
security, we take a chattel mortgage 
on all the stock and they give us an 
order on the milk company for 
whatever monthly deduction from 
the milk we agree on. 

We believe that our bank and 
community will prosper by the re- 
lease of money for installment loans. 
A better feeling already exists be- 
tween the people we serve and our 
bank. 

Later in the year, I may have 
more definite information to give 
you from the results of our plan. In 
the meantime, I shall continue to 
enjoy reading your monthly publi- 
cation—C. L. Kooman, Cashier, 
Clymer State Bank, Clymer, N. Y. 


23% Of Loans Are On Payments 


I have read with a great deal of 
interest Mr. O’Hair’s recent article 
in Bankers Monthly, and his ideas 
largely coincide with my own. 

In looking up his bank in the Blue 
Book, I discover that it has a re- 
source total about the size of ours. 
For several years, we have been 
handling a large amount of install- 
ment paper, buying paper from our 
automobile dealers, implement 
houses, specialty and appliance con- 
cerns, and in fact, paper of almost 
all kinds. 

Practically all of this paper is on 
a monthly payment basis, and to 
date, it has been very satisfactory 
on the whole. Most of our automo- 
bile dealers have a reserve account 
with us, though this is small and 
would not fully protect us. On the 
other hand, a reserve of any size or 
amount is beneficial, as far as it 
goes. 

This is the kind of paper that 
either is not handled in other towns, 
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Readers Tell Experiences With 


or goes out of the town to finance 
companies. Out of our total loans 
of $650,000, we have about $150,000 
of installment paper. 

The thought I have in mind at 
this time, though, is whether there 
should be a limit to the quantity of 
this paper. With business tighten- 
ing up a little, we are wondering 
whether we should not tighten up a 
little on our loans, as we find that 
this class of paper is growing in our 
bank, and is of such amount from 
some of our dealers that they would 
not be able to pay our loans should 
the equipment come back on them 
too fast. 

The question immediately arises 
as to whether dealers should be 
limited on the amount of endorsed 
paper. Are times such that we 
should attempt to hold this class of 
paper within certain limited bounds? 

My own opinion is that, in this 
bank, we have reached a maximum 
volume, at least on certain classes 
of paper and certain endorsers. 
Though we are intending to go 
ahead, we are going to try to watch 
our purchased paper a little closer 
and especially avoid irregular deals. 
—George M. Reeves, Vice President, 
The First National Bank of Vinita, 
Okla. 


Quantity Of Dealer Paper 
Being Increased 


George M. Reeves, Vice President 
The First National Bank 
Vinita, Okla. 


I was interested to learn from 
your letter of the 19th the extent to 
which you are handling installment 
paper, and I quite agree with you 
that the conditions and experience 
in both your bank and ours prob- 
ably coincide closely. 

I agree that, in a time of busi- 
ness uncertainties such as the pres- 
ent, we are somewhat more inclined 
toward precautionary measures than 
in times of business prosperity and 
confidence. 


I am quite sure, however, that you 
are approaching the installment and 
dealer loans on what would seem 
to me to be a correct basis. I am not 
sure that we should be justified here 
in declining the purchase of desir- 
able paper solely because of uncer- 


tain business. As I see it, our alter- 
native is bonds at low interest rates, 
and of the two types, our experi- 
ence has been such that we prefer 
to risk our judgment on individual 
credit backed by individual earning 
capacity and inclination to pay, as 
well as the liquidating value of the 
merchandise. Considering the better 
rate of the latter class of paper, 
there seems to me to be no choice. 

Are we not taking a greater risk 
of losing principal by gambling upon 
inflation or lack of inflation, market 
of bonds, and other conditions be- 
yond our control when we buy bonds 
instead of making local loans? 

When we consider diversification, 
desire of most people to pay their 
debts, annual crop values, and other 
such factors, we do not feel that we 
are obliged to depend too much 
on liquidating value of equipment 
for which the note was given. We 
believe in this method of reasoning 
to such an extent that rather than 
reduce our line of such paper, we 
are trying to increase it; but of 
course we are confining ourselves 
only to such dealers, lines, and notes 
as appear to, be the better class. 

I suppose we are all inclined to 
take borderline cases when we are 
feeling good. But we have observed 
that we can do better for the cus- 
tomer as well as for ourselves when 
we expand in times of low prices 
and contract in times of high prices. 

Now I shall attempt to answer 
the question of whether dealers 
should be given a limit on their 
endorsed paper. We are very frank 
in saying that we rather prefer the 
“without recourse” paper. It has 
been our experience that the en- 
dorsement of few dealers would be 
of value in case of distress liquida- 
tion, yet the endorsement seriously 
restricts our action in case of non- 
payment, and at the same time leads 
us to take borderline cases as an 
accommodation to the dealer. 

It has been our experience that, 
in the case of the first default on 
purchased paper, we have little dif- 
ficulty in inducing the purchaser to 
revamp the transaction, adding 
ample collateral and in some cases, 
we even furnish the borrower more 
money. So long as the dealer is not 
in the transaction, we can, by this 
means, take such immediate steps as 
conditions warrant, and we find that 
this reduces the number of delin- 
quencies and avoids the necessity 
for giving consideration to the 
opinion of the dealer and the in- 
fluence upon him of his customers. 
—F. L. O’Hair, President, Central 
National Bank, Greencastle, Ind. 
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How Defalcations May Be Avoided 


This is one of a series of accounts of actual 
cases which suggest measures to avoid defal- 
cations, which should be adopted in fairness 
to employees as well as to stockholders. 


bd ° 


Supervision Must Not Be Neglected 


DISHONESTY is not always the 

cause of losses. In one small 
midwest bank, the teller, who had 
to take care of nearly all of the 
bank’s business while the president 
and cashier was engrossed in his 
own private business matters, lost 
$100,000 for the bank, largely be- 
cause he was overworked. 


This chap was so swamped with 
bookkeeping, waiting on customers, 
looking after loans, and so on, that 
he could not even hope to finish his 
work during office hours. He got so 
far behind in his posting that he 
became confused. It is true enough 
that he should have complained 
about his overwork, but he did not. 


Finally, overdrafts which occurred 
because he didn’t have time to ex- 
amine balances when cashing checks, 
amounted to more than $100,000, 
and the bank was forced to close. 
Investigation revealed that he had 
memoranda and cash items which 
should have been credited on vari- 
ous accounts and business transac- 
tions, tucked in drawers, ledgers, 
books, and on shelves and counters 
all over the bank. The cashier had 
not looked at the ledgers, checked 
the accounts, nor made any investi- 
gation of the teller’s work or rec- 
ords, for months. The teller did not 
get any of this $100,000 for himself 
nor did he misappropriate any of it 
for his own benefit. Yet, unfortu- 
nately for him, he was obliged to go 
to prison. 

Such laxity in supervision can, of 
course, prove an open door for dis- 
honesty. In another bank, where the 
cashier paid no attention to records 
or ledgers, the bookkeeper—a girl, 
in this case—managed to appro- 
priate $40,000 to her own use. 

This girl had a brother operating 
a large filling station and garage in 
the town, and she had a sweetheart 
who was proprietor of a hardware 
store. She kept a set of books for 
each of them, at the bank. When 
the brother began overdrawing his 
account to pay for new equipment 
and improvements for his business, 
she adjusted figures and records to 
cover the amounts she transferred to 
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his account. She did the same for 
her sweetheart. 

When she found out how com- 
paratively easy this was, she began 
doing it for other people, until the 
amount totaled $40,000. When an 
audit was made in the bank, she 
would withhold the ledger sheets 
which revealed these peculations. 
Finally, of course, she could no 
longer conceal the discrepancies. 
Although she did not take any money 
for herself, she was far more guilty 
than the overworked young man in 
the previous case. Nevertheless, the 
major responsibility rests with the 
bank’s cashier, who made no accu- 
rate check on the girl’s work. 


—Herbert J. Schmidt, Attorney, 


National Surety Corp., Chicago. 
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Bankers Say- 


@ We find the Chicago Journal of Commerce indispen- 
sable in keeping abreast with developments and for 
accurate and complete quotations. 

OscaR A. OLSON, President 

THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 

BRAHAM, MINNESOTA 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce 
anyone may feel well informed as to business, finance, 
important Washington developments, and, of course, 
a most reliable guide as to the market on bonds, 
stocks, grains and kindred products. 


GEORGE W. HOLMES, President 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
@ We hardly feel that we could operate in our office 
withouf the Chicago Journal of Commerce. It is the 
first paper read in the morning and is consulted hourly. 
We depend on it entirely for information in regard to 
business conditions and follow its quotations closely. 


B. C. ENGLISH, President 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 

DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 
We invite you to see for yourself the advantages offered in the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce. Write us today for three consecutive issues. 
They will be sent you without charge. 


Chicago Journal of Commerce 


— AND LA SALLE STREET 


12 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 
“The Central West's daily business newspaper” 
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vides an automatic method of handling 
existing small loans in a manner far 
superior to that now employed by 
most banks. e 

3 Such a department affords a 
desirable opportunity to grant small 
loan requests which are now either 
refused or reluctantly granted. 


FINDINGS REGARDING THE 
POSTAL SAVINGS SYSTEM 


1 78.6% of the postal savings deposi- 
tory offices are in bank towns. 

The bankless communities served 
by postal savings depositories are, in 
88% of the cases, within 15 miles of a 
bank town. 

3 Towns with fourth class post 
offices which have been shown to be 
in the main bankless communities, 
have only 1.5% of the post offices there- 
in designated as postal savings deposi- 
tories. 

4 In 99.4% of the first class post 
offices, the Government is competing 
with banks for savings deposits. 

5 More than 98% of all bank 
accounts are insured in full by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, and so postal savings are not 
needed for protection in those com- 
munities. 


Do you have any tellers who can 
successfully guess the amount of 
money in the deposit account of a 
customer when a large check is pre- 
sented? 





WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 


Bank of New York & Trust Company Reverts 


to Old Name— 


Trustees of the 
Bank of New York 
& Trust Company 
have voted to re- 
turn to the origi- 
nal name by which 
this, the oldest 
bank in New York, 
was known when 
it was founded in 
1784 by Alexander 
Hamilton and other 
prominent New 
Yorkers. Following approval of 
stockholders at a meeting held June 
17, 1938, the bank dropped “& Trust 
Company” from its name and be- 
came the “Bank of New York” as it 
was known for 138 years out of the 
154 years it has been in business. 
The bank adopted its present name 
only in 1922 when it merged with 
The New York Life Insurance & 
Trust Company, itself one of the 
older financial institutions in New 
York, founded in 1830 to “make in- 
surance on lives,” grant annuities, 
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and execute trusts. 

The change in the bank’s name 
does not in any way imply a change 
in the nature of its business, it was 
stated. It will continue its present 
trust services and commercial bank- 
ing activities. 

The history of the Bank of New 
York, as it is now to be known again, 
is the history of banking in New 
York, and its development to a great 
extent influenced the course of com- 
mercial banking in America. Organ- 
ized at a meeting of business men 
held on February 24, 1784, at the 
Merchants’ Coffee House, it was the 
first bank in New York. : 

Established when New York was 
a city of 23,000 people, the organ- 
ization of the bank represented the 
constructive ambition of patriotic 
New York businessmen which per- 
sisted even after seven years of bit- 
ter times, ending only with the de- 
parture of the British troops. New 
York had been burned, many of its 
weed-grown streets had become 
pasture for cows, its fences and 
orchards had been destroyed for 
fuel; its wharves were decaying, and 
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its treasury was exhausted. 


The first president of the bank 
was General Alexander McDougall, 
who had become a leader in civil 
affairs after distinguished service in 
the Revolutionary War. Among the 
original directors and early presi- 
dents was Isaac Roosevelt, great- 
great-great-grandfather of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. He served as head 
of the bank from 1786 to 1791. 


One of the most active founders 
was Alexander Hamilton. He se:'ved 
as director and wrote its original 
constitution which was model for 
the State charter granted to the 
Bank in 1791. This charter, provided 
for in a bill passed by the legisla- 
ture and signed by Governor George 
Clinton on March 21, 1791, was the 
first issued by the State and con- 
ferred upon the bank the distinc- 
tion of being the first incorporated 
institution of its kind in New York. 
It, in turn, became the model for 
subsequent charters, and in a very 
real way Hamilton and his associates 
in the Bank of New York laid the 
foundation for the banking law of 
New York, and to some extent of 
the nation. 


When Hamilton became the first 
Secretary of the Treasury, the first 
loan he arranged for the Govern- 
ment—$200,000—was from the Bank 
of New York. As evidence of the 
first draft against this loan, the bank 
still has in its possession U. S. Treas- 
ury Warrant No. 1. 

At the time the bank was incor- 
porated under New York State laws 
in 1791, its first official statement 
showed resources including specie 
of $1,320,978.51 and paper of £95,- 
017-2s-8d, the two classifications— 
specie and paper—being made 
necessary by the paper money infla- 
tion rampant in the chaotic years 
following the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War. 


Without interruption, the Bank of 
New York has paid dividends in 
every year but one, 1837, when a 
State law prohibited all banks from 
paying dividends because of panic 
conditions, and in that instance the 
back dividend was paid the follow- 
ing year. The bank has successfully 
faced all panics and economic crises 
that have occurred in its more than 
a century and a half in business. 
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Kiphart Speaks 


Thomas J. Kiphart, public rela- 
tions officer of the Fifth-Third Union 
Trust Co. of Cincinnati, and former 
president of the Financial Adver- 
tisers Association and of the Cincin- 
nati Advertisers Club, recently ad- 
dressed the Univeristy of Cincinnati 
y. M. C. A. on the extremely intri- 
guing subject of: “What Is This 
Thing Called Public Relations?” 


Hemingway Elected 


W. L. Hemingway, president of 
the Mercantile-Commerce Bank and 
Trust Co. of St. Louis, was elected 
treasurer of the National Industrial 
Conference Board at its annual May 
meeting held in St. Louis. 


Stoner On University Board 


L. A. Stoner, executive vice-presi- 
dent and cashier of the Ohio Na- 
tional Bank of Columbus, has been 
named to the board of governors of 
Franklin University of the same city. 
Mr. Stoner has become well known 
for his active part in the educational 
program conducted by the Colum- 
bus Chapter of the A. I. B. 


Mississippi Valley 
Promotes Ball 


Sidney Maestre, president of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co. of St. 
Louis, has announced the advance- 
ment of Frank C. Ball, former 
assistant secretary, to secretary of 
the institution, succeeding the late 
J. P. Bergs. Mr. Ball has been with 
the Mississippi Valley since 1906 
when he started as a bookkeeper. 


1938 Convention 
Calendar 


National 


A.B.A.—Nov. 14-17—Houston, Tex. 
(Rice Hotel) * 

Assn. of Bank Women—Nov. 14-17 
—Houston, Tex. 

F.A.A.—Oct. 31-Nov. 3.—Fort 
Worth, Tex. 


State 


DELAWARE—Sept. 8—Rehoboth 

KENTUCKY—Sept. 13-15—Lexing- 
ton (Lafayette Hotel) 

MICHIGAN—July 22-24—Grand 
Rapids 

NEW YORK Savings Banks Assn.— 

Oct. 21-27—Nassau Cruise 


July, 1938 


PRT TTT TTT ttt ttt PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD SSS SSS Stet 
THE BANKERS SECRETARY, 
Rand M°Nally & Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please have sent us buying information on 


7777s 


Accounting Machines 

Accrual Accounting and Audit 
Control 

Adding Machines 

Addressing Machines 

Air Conditioning Equipment 

Alarms, Bank Vault 

Architects and Builders 

Bandit Resisting Enclosures and 
Alarm Systems 

Bandit Resisting Enclosures 

Bank Directories 

Banking by Mail Envelopes 

Banking Textbodks 


@Onaqauwuew Nr 


9 

10 

ll 

12 

13 Bronze and Brass Signs 

14 Burglar Alarms 

15 Calculating Machines 

16 Calendars 

17 Carbon Paper and Inked Ribbons 

18 Central Files 

19 Chair Cushions 

20 Changeable Signs 

21 Checks 

22 Check Book Covers 

23 Check Cancelling Perforators 

24 Check Certifiers 

25 Check Dispensers 

26 Check Endorsers 

27 Check Files 

28 Check Protettors 

29 Check Signers 

30 Check Sorting Trays 

31 Chime Clock Systems 

32 Christmas Savings 

33 Clocks 

34 Clocks, Advertising 

35 Coin Bags 

36 Coin Boxes 

37 Coin Changers 

38 Coin Clocks 

39 Coin Counting Machines 

40 Coin Counting and Packaging 
Machines 

41 Coin Envelopes 

42 Coin Sorting and Counting Machines 

43 Coin Trays 

44 Coin Wrappers 

45 Coin Wrapping Devices 

46 Copyholders 

47 Counter Cash Protectors 

48 Coupon Books 

49 Coupon Envelopes 

50 Currency Boxes 

51 Currency Envelopes 

52 Currency Straps 

53 Dating Machines 

54 Daylight Hold-Up Protective 

Equipment 

55 Deposit Ticket Files 

56 Depositories 

57 Desk Fountain Pens 

58 Desk Lamps 

59 Dictating Machines 

60 Duplicators 

61 Electric Signs 

62 Fire Alarm Systems 

63 Forms 

64 Forms, Continuous 

65 Furniture 


68 ee Engineers 


70 Ink in Powdered Form 

71 Interest Calculators 

72 Interest Computing Machines 
73 Lamps, Adding, Posting Machines 
74 Loose Leaf 
75 Maps 
76 Mats 
77 Night Depositories 

78 Night Depository Bags 

79 Numbering Machines 

80 Office Machines 

81 Paper 

82 Pass Books 

83 Pay Roll Envelopes 

84 Pencils 

85 Personal Loan Systems 

86 Photographic Bank Systems 

87 Posture Chairs 

88 Proof Machines 

89 Public Relations Advertising 
90 Quick Deposit Envelopes 

91 Rubber Stamps 

92 Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 
93 Safe Deposit Boxes 

94 Safety Paper 

95 Sand Urns 

96 Savings Banks, Home and Pocket 
97 Seals 

= — Coin Bags 

», Goxpesation, Notary, etc. 

100 Statistical Service 


Binders 


WHERE 


CAN YOU BUY BEST 


9 


the 


Banker’s Secretary, will 


Mary Manning, 


assist you in purchasing, 
in the most economical 
manner, any of the mer- 
chandise or services listed. 


ASK 


MARY MANNING 


101 Storage Files 

102 Supplies, Bank and Office 

103 Table and Floor Lamps 

104 Tear Gas 

105 Tellers-Bookkeepers Intercommuni- 
cation System 

106 Thermometers, Giant Electrical, 
Advertising 

107 Time and Delayed Time Locks 

108 Travelers Checks 

109 Typewriters, Standard and 
Noiseless 

110 Vaults 

111 Vault Equipment 

112 Vault Ventilators 

113 Venetian Blinds 

114 Visible Records 

115 Watchman Report: epesting, Gusem 

116 Window and Lobby splays 
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WAYNE C. CURRELL N. MH. McKERRAL ROBT. S. KNIGHT 
PRESIOENT cAasmER 


The Enunet County State Bank 


4 8008 Communrry 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND PROFITS $130,000.00 


Estherville, lowa Thro 


May 2lst, 1938. 


Rand MoNally & Company, Brar 
636 5. Clerk Street, E 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 


We are herewith enclosing our draft : Pe 
for $17.50 to cover seven subscriptions to the (Vv 
Bankers Monthly. We are supplying our entire Har‘ 
force with a copy of thie magasine, which we Ci 
consider the most waluable bank magasine 
available. si 


The banking industry should 
appreciate your efforts in supplying valuable (Cc 
information and making available this most M 
excellent magasine. Mar 


Extending to you kindest regards M 
and best wishes, I remain (I 


“Ihe Handbook of Bank Management” 
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REVISIONS IN THE BANK SYSTEM 


Changes since Rand M¢Nally Bankers Directory, First 1938 Edition. 





Banks not previously reported indicated by a * 


NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 








A cecoty dsiePccsicekasatsesosdaceeeees National 4; State 18; Private 1; Other Institutions 2..................... Total 25 
SE er ee eee Te ee ee Wentiamnes Gp BONIS TGS wos cc cnccsccsesccccccccscccdcccsccscovecedceseaes Total 30 
MNT MORON: 6656. dsccviuccudtacdhace gataaessecewenseahenupenaeas UPON ocddcutnns Kacexdcasnvecaccotsdsaguaseeans Total 1 
BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 
Through Liquidation...... bin an Needed National 3; State 35; Private 3 ............ 06... c cece cece eee eee eee eens Total 41 
Through Merger or Consolidation............... National 3; State 3; .........csccesceccceccscceeccrecesceseceececeeees Total 6 
UGE FORTUNE, C6Bi606 sc cccivccsccnceese National 1; State 16; .......sceccsccecescsccccccceccs cecccccecsceees Total 17 
PE CPO ao 6 oc vic cvcncncesccwecadaaus Deanne ee SU Ot IEE 6 oidics ch cancaaicscaniswarisccesdeacieamats Total 8 
Total Discontinued....................0005 National 9; State 68; Private 5..........cccccccccccccccccccsdcceccecees Total 72 
BRANCHES REPORTED DISCONTINUED 
Through a. 5 aie ieee kn cs xan veeneviennhahee a ere rn Perr rrr rT a : 
Through Merger or Consolidation .................eceeeeees MNEs «cecasuhidutenauacwnaedacdcsacaenwar medias Pere ota 
TED ROU «5 oa vx cad casas cans edeeneenccuucwases State 8..... ee ee ae Total 11 
CHANGES IN TITLES AND/OR LOCATIONS 
I ec itn sictecaduionamucuuteechest eaaein National 3; Gtate 16 ........scccccccccccccceccccscccscccssesccesceesees Total 19 
NN: én eetSev cds oacunweeseedicavews WOMEN ES ives s cn Scie deka cacuc hdd nandcecensenctapeuentau Total 6 
ARKANSAS AIWAPREO ccccccccccccssscccccce 90-615 (Change in title and location of Bank 
Berryville (Acquired by Central Bank, Oakland, of America National Trust & Savings 
Peoples State Bank............. 81-252 which bank now operates a branch in Assn., Laurel-Canyon Ventura  Bivd. 
Prolentans: iquidation iiay’ 26,1988) , — Reported April 14, 1938) — a—_— Effective 
rvington anuary ’ 
"Gnieees Giste DAM. siccccacscc 81-643 poe ated Bank, Irvington’ Branch ai 
(Placed in hands of Bank Commis- MRIANG wcccccccecccccesccccses - 
sion for liquidation, March 2, 1938) (Reported April 14, 1938) COLORADO 
Hartford Larkspur 7, te Julesburg 
Farmers Bank, Tellers Window of American Trust Company, Larkspur “fhe First, National Bank....... 82-136 
Greenwood............ “Seeesa (Elaseniinea Manan Ke Tass ona heake (Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
al 4, i988) in’ ‘charge. “Opene ness combined with’ San Anselmo co oy Parker, Penge , 
, Bank & Trust Company, 108 Nietos First , Ma Oe effec. 
Manila Office of Blytheville 81-735 *Bank of Santa Fe Springs..... 90-1049 tive February 19, 1938) . 
(Discontinued May 9, 1938) (Assets taken over by Citizens Bank, geqewick 7 
Marion Monrovia, May 2, 1938) First National Bank........... 82-295 


The Citizens Bank.............81-742 
(Capital $30,000. P. A. Barton, Presi- 


dent, J. F. Fogleman, Cashier. Opened 
March 22, 1938) 
McRae 


Peoples Banking Exchange (Coopera- 
RePe, WOE o kccaceedeseueeen andes seneeas 
(Capital $500. H. F. Hammack, Presi- 
dent, G. M. Bennett, Cashier. Opened 
February 9, 1938) 

Tyronza 

*Tyronza Banking Company, (Co-oper- 
DE. WOE Ns 605.0004466400404550000800 
(D. F. Wylie, President, H. C. Over- 
turf, Cashier. Opened May 2, 1938. 
Reorganization of Tyronza Banking 
Company which closed April 1, 1936) 


CALIFORNIA 


Alvarado 
Bank of Alameda County........ 90-540 
(Acquired by Central Bank, Oakland, 
which bank now operates a branch in 


Alvarado. Reported April 14, 1938) 
Alvarado 


Central Bank, Alvarado Branch of 
PE ivtcecbhis caduee One oeee 90-540 
(Reported April 14, 1938) 
Burbank 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Toluca Lake Branch.. 
Ces eccccesccccseceecesecesesese 90-1398 


(H. B. Clampitt, Manager. Opened May 
9, 1938) 


Campbell 
American Trust Company, Comshen 
DE dictate thelivanuee minecns 0-562 


(Discontinued February 19, i938 and 
business consolidated with their San 
Jose Office) 

Irvington 
Bank of Alameda County, Branch of 


July, 1938 








Marysville 
Central Bank, Marysville Branch of 


GEE. kb 5 accuses cudaetaceeuen 90-233 
(S. J. Flanery, Manager. Opened April 
2, 1938) 

Marysville 


eee eee ee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee 


(Acquired by Central Bank, Oakland, 
April 2, 1938, which bank now operates 
a branch in Marysville) 

Niles 
Bank of Alameda County, Branch of 
BEGRUNE 0566-04 eneeccacensnncnns 90-642 
(Acquired by Central Bank, Oakland, 
which bank now operates a branch in 

wie Reported April 14, 1938) 

Niles 
Central Bank, Niles Branch of Oakland 


Northern California Bank of Savings 


Cet’ seth sdened dase batane~ dhs cn 90-642 
(Reported April 14, 1938) 

North Hollywood 
Bank of America National Trust & 


Savings Assn., Laurel-Canyon Ventura 
SU, MN a6ks ida ccdeeceness 90-1393 
(Changed title to Studio City Branch, 
January 24, 1938, and listing trans- 
ferred to Studio City) 

San Francisco 


American Trust Company, Twenty- 
fourth-Castro Office............. 11-132 
(Consolidated with Twenty-second- 


Mission Office, April 2, 1938) 
San Francisco ‘ 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Arguello-Geary oe 
(Joseph Dito, Manager. Opened Febru- 
ary 14, 1938) 
Studio City 
Bank of América National Trust & 
Savings Assn.; Studio City urea 


( mores with First National Bank, 
Julesburg, February 19, 1938) 

Steamboat Springs 

*The Routt County National Bank of 
Steamboat Springs............-.. 82-454 
(Capital: Common $25,000, Preferred 
$25,000, Surplus and Profits $27,000. A. 
H. Dake, President, Albert F. Cruse, 
Cashier. Conversion of Routt County 
State Bank) 

Steamboat Springs 

*Routt County State Bank....... 82-454 
(Converted to The Routt County Na- 
tional Bank of Steamboat Springs, 
May 16, 1938) 


FLORIDA 
DeLand 


Morris Plan Co., Branch of Orlando.... 
cme Reported April 18, 
1938) 
St. Petersburg 
Morris Plan Co., Branch of Orlando... 
(Inactive. Reported April 18, 1938) 
Sanford 
Morris Plan Co., Branch of Orlando.... 
(Inactive. Reported April 16, 1938) 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta 
The Northwest Atlanta Bank... .64-23 
(Capital $75,000, Surplus and Profits 
oe Cc. B. Whittaker, President, 

. C. Owens, Cashier. To open about 
May 1, 1938) 

Cuthbert 
DS Bere rrr 64-1141 
(Capital $25,000, Soreiee $5,000. P. M. 
Reid, President, W. EB. Coney, Cashier. 
Opened March 1, 1988. Succeeded Reid 
Banking Company (Private) 
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Cuthbert 
Reid Banking Company eee: 


(Obtained state charter and opened 

for business as a state bank, March 1, 

1938, under title of Citizens Bank) 
Lumber City 

Mixon Banking Company (Private). 


(Closed February 17, 1938) 
Lumber City 
Mixon Banking Company (Private)... 
64-1159 
(E. A. Mixon, Cashier. Closed February 
17, 1938, and reopened February 25, 
1938) 
Sycamore 
Exchange Bank 64 2 
(Voluntary liquidation March 16, 1938) 
Tallapoosa 
Citizens Bank 64-1170 
(Voluntary liquidation March 14, 1938) 
Tallapoosa 
Commercial Bank, Private 64-1170 
(Capital $5,000. W. H. Wright, Presi- 
dent, J. D. Whelchel, Cashier. Opened 
April 14, 1938. Took over part of 
assets of Citizens Bank) 


IDAHO 


Rexburg 
Rexburg State Bank 7 
(Reorganized as Rexburg State Bank, 
Inc., on January 13, 1938) 

Rexburg 
Rexburg State Bank, Inc. - 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$12,776. J. E. Cosgriff, President, H. N. 
Wright, Cashier. Charter issued 
January 13, 1938. Reorganization of 
Rexburg State Bank) 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
The Skala National Bank of pr 
(Capital $200,000. Joseph Skala, Presi- 
dent, Walter P. Horvat, Cashier. Con- 
version of Skala State Bank, May 2, 
1938) 
Chicago 
Skala State Bank - 
(Converted to The Skala National 
Bank of Chicago, May 2, 1938) 
Fidelity 
*State Bank of Fidelity 
(Closed up affairs and 
charter May 21, 1938) 
Harrisburg 
City National Bank 
(Deposits and assets taken over by 
Harrisburg National Bank, April 4, 
1938) 
Hettick 
Hettick State Bank - 
(Voluntary liquidation March 19, 1938) 
Leonore 
State Bank Leonore - 
(Entered liquidation March 22, 1938) 
Seymour 
Seymour State Bank ~ 
(Began liquidation February 26, 1938) 


surrendered 


INDIANA 


Borden 
Borden State Bank 
(In liquidation March 18, 1938) 
Delphi 
Union Bank and Trust Company. .71-470 
(Capital: Common $25,000, Capital 
Notes $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$6,000. Lee L. Persise, President, Clar- 
ence D. McKinley, Cashier. Succeeded 
Union State Bank, April 18, 1938) 
Delphi 
Union State Bank 
(Liquidating. Succeeded 
Bank and Trust Company, 
1938) 
Huntington 
The First National Bank in Hunting- 
ton 71-189 
(Capital: Common $100,000, Preferred 
000, Surplus and Profits $158.000. 
D. R. Wyeant, President, E. V. Fitch, 
Cashier. Opened February 19, 1938. 
Conversion of First State Bank) 
Huntington 
First State Bank - 
(Converted to The First National Bank 
in Huntington, February 19, 1938) 
Wolcottville 
Farmers State Bank, Branch of La- 
grange 
(Chas. L. Cottrill, 
March 1, 1938) 


April 18, 


Manager. Opened 


IOWA 
Ankeny 
*Farmers Savings Bank 
(Closed May 20, 1938 and 
hands of receiver) 
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72-1012 
is now in 


Churdan 
First National Bank - 
(Converted to First State Bank April 
1, 1938) 

Churdan 
First State Bank 
a $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$16,000. D. E. Whitney, President, 
Yates BE. Allen, Cashier. Conversion of 
First National Bank, April 1, 1938) 

Des Moines 
Home Savings Bank 
(Deposits assumed by Capital 
State Bank, March 5, 1938) 

New Market 
*Page County State Bank, New Market 
Office of Clarinda 
(Opened in April 1938. W. 
Manager) 

St. Charles 
*J. F. Johnston’s Bank, Private. .72-1054 
(Voluntary liquidation June 1, 1938) 

West Des Moines 
First National Bank - 
(Formerly First National Bank, Valley 
Junction. Change in name of city only) 

West Des Moines 
The First National Bank of Valley 
Junction 72-336 
(Changed title to First National Bank 
of West Des Moines, West Des Moines, 
March 7, 1938, to correspond to change 
in name of Valley Junction to West 
Des Moines) 

West Des Moines 
First National 


City 


L. Steeves, 


Bank of we Des 
Moines 72-336 
og 000, Surplus and Profits 
$27.0 R. Wessling, President, 

yr ™ Cashier. Change in title 
4 The First National Bank of Valley 
Junction, West Des Moines. Change in 
title made to correspond to change in 
name of Valley Junction to West Des 
Moines. Effective March 7, 1938) 

West Des Moines 
Valley Junction Savings Bank...72-335 
(Formerly Valley Junction Savings 
Bank, Valley Junction. Change in 
name of city only) 

Yetter 
Lytton Savings Bank, Office of Lytton 


{Ofiice certificate cancelled March 5, 


KANSAS 
Lewis 
*First National Bank ~ 
(In process of liquidation May 25, 1938. 
Portion of assets taken over by Home 
State Bank) 


KENTUCKY 


Columbia 
First National Bank & Trust Company 
(Changed title to The First National 
Bank of Columbia, April 20, 1938) 

Columbia 
The First National Bank of Comme 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$31,000. Henry N. Miller, President, 
Horace Cundiff, Cashier. Change in 
title of First National Bank & Trust 
Company, effective April 20, 1938) 

Lexington 
The Central Exchange Bank.....73-14 
(Capital $70,000. Harry W. Moores, 
President, W. D. Thompson, Cashier. 
Charter issued April 4, 1938. Opened 
April 15, 1938) 

Louisville : 
Louisville Title Insurance Company.. 
(Change in title of Title Insurance & 
igsey Company, effective March 18, 

Louisville 
Title Insurance & Trust Company 
(Changed title to Louisville Fitie 
Insurance Company, March 18, 1938) 

Park City 
Bank of Glasgow Junction 73-501 
(Name of town changed from Glasgow 
Junction to Park City) 

Stanford 
First National Bank in Stanford. 73-236 
(Succeeded by Stanford State Bank, 
April 1, 1938) 

Stanford 
Stanford State Bank 
(Capita] $25,000. J. B. Foster, 

- dent, m. McGough, Cashier. Opened 
April 1, 1938. Succeeded First National 
Bank in Stanford) 


MARYLAND 
Denton 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank. Bace 
(Voluntary liquidation March 19, $7988) 


MICHIGAN 


Bay Port 
Bay Port Bank of W. H. Wallace 4 
Company (Private) 74 
Succeeded by Bay Port State 
March 3, 1938) 
Bay Port 
Bay Port State Bank 74-563 
(Capital $30,000. J. H. Fahrner, Pregj. 
dent, W. R. McIntyre, Cashier. Openei 
March 3, 1938. Succeeded Bay Por 
Bank of W. H. Wallace & Company 
(Private) 
Center Line 
*The Community Bank, Center Line 
Office of Warren 74-1199 
(Change in title of State Saving; 
Bank, Center Line Office of Warren 
Effective May 1, 1938) 
Center Line 
*State Savings Bank, Center Line Office 
74-1199 
(Changed title to The Community 
Bank, Center Line Office of Warren, 
May 1, 1938) 
Hudson - 
Hudson State Bank - 
(Changed title to Hudson State Say. 
ings Bank, February 9, 1938) 
Hudson 
Hudson State Savings Bank 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$77,000. B. J. Foster, President, V. W. 
Fisher, Cashier. Change in title of 
Hudson State Bank. Effective Febru. 
ary 9, 1938) 
Mecosta 
Citizens State Bank, Mecosta Branch 
of Big R 74-134 
(Glenn C. Opened 
April 1, 1938) 
Mecosta 
Mecosta County State Bank 
(Consolidated with Citizens 
Bank, Big Rapids, April 1, 1938, which 
bank now operates a branch in 
Mecosta) 
Reading 
State Bank of Reading 74 
(Voluntary liquidation April 28, 1938) 
Waldron 
Hudson State Bank, Branch of Hote 
“oF 
(Changed title to Hudson State Sav- 
ings Bank, Branch of Hudson, Febru- 
ary 9, 1938) 
Waldron 
Hudson State Savings Bank, Branch 
of Hudson 74-875 
(Change in title of Hudson State Bank, 
Branch of Hudson, effective February 
9, 1938) 
Warren 
*The Community Bank 7 
(Capital $50,000, Profits $5,000. Herbert 
A. Schmidt, President, Herbert A. 
Schmidt, Cashier. Change in title of 
State Savings Bank. Effective May 1, 
1938) 
Warren 
*State Savings Bank 
(Changed title to The 
Bank, May 1, 1938) 
Wyoming Park (Grand Rapids P. O.) 
*Old Kent Bank, Branch Office of Grand 
Rapids 
(Closed May 15, 1938) 


Community 


MINNESOTA 

Grand Meadow 
First State Bank of Grand ce 
(Capital $10,000, Surplus $6,000. G. N. 
Reppe, President, G. N. Reppe, Cashier. 
Change in title ‘and location of First 
State Bank of Zumbro Falls, effective 
March 31, 1938) 

Pelican Rapids 

*Otter Tail County State Bank. ..75-349 
(Deposit liability assumed by J. P. 
Wallace State Bank, May 12, 1938) 

Stanton 
State Bank of Stanton, Inc.....75-128! 
(Entered liquidation March 1, 1938) 

Zumbro Falls 
First State Bank of Zumbro a 
(Changed title and location id First 
State Bank of Grand Meadow, Grand 
Meadow, March 31, 1938. Opened for 
business at new location April 9, 1938) 


MISSISSIPPI 
Myrtle 
Bank of Myrtle 
(Voluntary liquidation April 16, 1938 
Closed May 10, 1938) 


MISSOURI 


Arnold (Kimmswick P. O.) 
Bank of Maxville 
(Capital $30,00, Surplus and Profits 
$34,000. C. J. Siedler, President, Louis 
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J. Roesch, Cashier. Change in location 
of Bank of Maxville, Maxville, effective 
Pe 23, 1938) 

De Wit 

estes Bank - 
(Assets purchased and liabilities 
assumed by Chariton County Exchange 
Bank, Brunswick, May 21, 1938) 

Festus 

*Farmers & Merchants Bank. 
(Assets purchased by Citizens 
Reported May 9, 1938) 

Hamilton 

*The Hamilton Bank 

(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$10,000. L. G. Ehlers, President, H. M. 
Zook, Cashier. Chartered June 2, 1938. 
Opened June 11, 1938) 

Maxville (Kimmswick P. O.) 

Bank of Maxville 

(Moved to Arnold under same title, 
April 23, 1938) 

Reeds Spring 

Shepherd of the Hills Bank. 
(Closed March 15, 1938) 

St. Louis 

St. Louis Real Estate Trust Company 


(Voluntary dissolution March 8, 1938) 


. 80-275 
Bank. 


. 80-1616 


NEBRASKA 


Steele City 
Farmers State Bank - 
(Purchased by First National Bank, 
Fairbury, March 12, 1938) 

Surprise 
State Bank of Surprise 
(Taken over by Department of Bank- 
ing, February 28, 1938 


NEW JERSEY 

Atlantic City 

*Guarantee Bank and Trust Company.. 
(Capital $500,000, Surplus and Profits 
$250,000. C. D. White, President, Wm 
Cc. Kline, Jr., Secretary-Treasurer. 
Opened May 2, 1938. This bank was 
formed to assume and carry on the 
banking business of the Guarantee 
Trust Company, effective May 2, 1938) 

Atlantic City 

*Guarantee Trust Company 

(In liquidation and will conduct a trust 
business only in connection with wind- 
ing up the present estates. All new 
trust business will be administered by 
the Guarantee Bank & Trust Company 
(new). The effective date of the re- 
organization was May 2, 1938) 

Camden 

Camden Safe Deposit & Trust Gomgees 


(Merged with West Jersey Trust Com- 
pany as Camden Trust Company, April 
11, 1938) 

Camden 
Camden Trust Company - 
(Capital: Common $445,500, Preferred 
A $2,066,250, Preferred B $223,000, 
Surplus and Profits $765,250. Robert 
J. Kiesling, President, E. Robert 
Trudel, Jr., Treasurer. Merger of Cam- 
den Safe Deposit & Trust Company 
and West Jersey Trust Company, effec- 
tive April 11, 1938) 

Cape May 
Camden Trust Company, Cape May 
City Office of Camden 56-355 
(Succeeded Camden Safe Deposit & 
Trust Company, Branch of Camden, 
April 11, 1938) 

Camden 
West Jersey Trust Company....55-91 
(Merged with Camden Safe Deposit & 
Trust Company, as Camden Trust Com- 
pany, April 11, 1938) 

Cape May 
Camden Safe Deposit & Trust Company 
Branch of Camden 55-355 
(Succeeded by Camden Trust Com- 
pany, Cape May City Office of Camden, 
April 11, 1938) 

Gloucester City 

Camden Safe Deposit & Trust Com- 
pany, Branch of Camden 55-397 
(Succeeded by Camden Trust Company, 
Gloucester City Office of Camden, 
April 11, 1938) 

Gloucester City 

Camden Trust Company, Gloucester 
City Office of Camden 55-397 
(Succeeded Camden Safe Deposit & 
Trust Company, Branch of Camden, 
April 11, 1938) 

Haddonfield 

Camden Safe Deposit & Trust Com- 
Pany, Haddonfield Branch of Camden 


(Succeeded by Camden Trust Com- 


Pany, Haddonfield Office of Camden, 
April 11, 1938) 
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Haddonfield 
Camden Trust Company, Haddonfield 
Office of Camden 55-542 
(Succeeded Camden Safe Deposit & 
Trust Company, Haddonfield Branch 
of Camden, April 11, 1938) 

Margate City (Atlantic City P. 0.) 
Margate Trust Company 
(Taken possession of by Commissioner 
of Banking and Insurance for pur- 
Poses of liquidation April 2, 1938) 


NEW YORK 
Floral Park 


(Changed title to Floral Park Bank 

& Trust Company, March 8, 1938) 
Floral Park 

Floral Park Bank and Trust Com any 


(John F. Klein, President, Chas. H. 
Van Nostrand, Cashier. Change in title 
of Floral Park Bank, effective March 
8, 1938) 

New York 
*Dunbar National Bank 
(Shareholders adopted resolution to 
liquidate bank as of close of business 
May 31, 1938) 

New York, Bayside, (Ind. Sta. Flushing) 
College Point Savings Bank, Bayside 
Office of College Point 1-425 
(Eugene W. Schmidt, Manager. Opened 
April 30, 1938) 

Rochester 
First Industrial Bank Rochester, New 
York 50-30 
(Capital $100,000. Jas. F. Hamilton, 
President, Samuel Durand, Treasurer. 
Change in title of Morris Plan Indus- 
trial Bank. Effective June 1, 1938) 

Rochester 
Morris Plan Industrial Bank....50-30 
(Changed title to First Industrial 
Bank Rochester, New York. Effective 
June 1, 1938) 

Troy 
*Troy Prudential Association, Inc., 
dustrial Bank) 

SS $75,000, Surplus $33,000. Evans 
. Kellogg, President and Treasurer) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Ellenboro 

Bank of Ellenboro - 
(Assets taken over and _ liabilities 
assumed April 9, 1938 by Union Trust 
Company, Shelby which bank now 
operates a Window Branch at Ellen- 
boro) 

Ellenboro 

Union Trust Company, Ellenboro Win- 
dow Branch of Shelby 66-349 
(A. C. Beam, manager. Opened April 
11, 1938) 

Robersonville 

*Bank of Robersonville - 
(Assets purchased and liabilities as- 
sumed by Guaranty Bank & Trust 
Company, Greenville, May 16, 1938 
which bank now operates a branch at 
Robersonville) 

Robersonville 

*Guaranty Bank & Trust Company, 
Branch of Greenville 66-427 
(Opened May 16, 1938. D. R. Everett, 
Cashier) 

Weaversville 

Bank of Black Mountain, Tellers Win- 
dow of Black Mountain 
(A. D. Closson, Teller. Opened March 
15, 1938) 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Beulah 

*German State Bank 
a by Board of Directors May 31, 
1938) 


Colfax 
First State Bank 
(Closed by Board of Directors as of 
close of business April 9, 1938) 


Edinburg 
Citizens State Bank, Elinburg Paying 
and Receiving Station of Lankin 
a Manager. Opened May 31, 
1 

Fredonia 
First State Bank - 
(Moved and changed title to Kulm 
State Bank, Kulm, March 15, 1938) 

Fredonia 
Kulm State Bank, Paying & Receiv- 
ing Station of Kulm 
(Opened March, 1938) 

Hoople 
Walsh County State Bank, Paying & 
Receiving Station of Grafton 
(Victor Johnstone, Manager, 
March 1, 1938) 


Kulm 
First State Bank 


Opened 


(Closed March 14, 1938) 

Kulm 

Kulm State Bank 
(Capital $15,000, Surplus and Profits 
$15,810. Wm. Pruetz, President, Wm. 
Jans, Cashier. Change in title and 
location of First State Bank, Fredonia, 
effective March 15, 1938) 

Munich “ 
First National Bank 
(Converted to The First State Bank, 
May 2, 1938) 

Munich 
The First State Bank 
(Capital $25,000. L. E. Callahan, Presi- 
‘dent, Y. A. Nelson, Cashier. Conver- 
sion of First National Bank, effective 
May 2, 1938) 

Pembina 

*Citizens State Bank, Paying and Re- 
ceiving Station of Neche 
(Discontinued March 31, 1938) 

Turtle Lake 
First State Bank - 
(Closed by order of Board of Directors, 
April 20, 1938) 


OHIO 

Cleveland 

bil Union Bank of Commerce we 
-15 

(Capital: Common $4,000,000, Preferred 
$1,000,000, Surplus and Profits $3, ee? 
000. Oscar L. Cox, President, G. 
Herzog, Cashier. To open May 16, 1938) 

Parma (Br. of Cleveland) 
Cleveland Trust Company, Pearl-Ridge 
Office of Cleveland, 5426 Pearl Road.. 
(A. L. Killius, Manager. Opened April 
4, 1938) 

Van Wert 

*First National Bank 
(Merged with and deposits assumed 
by Van Wert National Bank, May 4, 
1938) 

Van Wert 

*Van Wert National Bank 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$65,000. Homer J. Gilliland, President, 
Clarence Kohn, Cashier. Consolidation 
of First National Bank with Van Wert 
National Bank. Effective May 4, 1938) 


OKLAHOMA 


Quinlan 

*Quinlan State Bank 
(Merged with Commercial 
Waynoka, April 30, 1938) 

Sparks 

*Farmers & Merchants Bank... .86-879 
(Moved to Tecumseh under title of 
The Farmers & Merchants Bank, May 
23, 1938) 

Tecumseh 

*The Farmers & Merchants Bank. 86-879 
(Capital $20,000, Surplus and Profits 
$3,000. J. E. Vanlandingham, President, 
J. T. Perry, Cashier. Change in loca- 
tion of Farmers & Merchants Bank, 
Sparks. Effective May 23, 1938) 

Tulsa 
Bank of Red Fork - 
(Changed title to Peoples State Bank, 
February 7, 1938) 

Tulsa 
Peoples State Bank 
(Capital: Common $10, eee Preferred 
$15,000, Surplus $2,000. W. "H. Walker, 
President, . I. Walker, Cashier. 
Change in title of Bank of Red Fork, 
effective February 7, 1938) 

Waynoka 

*Commercial Bank - 
(Capital $20,000, Surplus $5,000. C. E. 
Washburn, President, Lulu George, 
Cashier. Merger of Quinlan State 
Bank, Quinlan with Commercial Bank. 
Effective April 30, 1938) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia 
The Morris Plan Bank of sheen 


(Capital $200,000, Surplus and Profits 
$115,000. R. W. Pitman, President, 
L. J. McEvoy, Cashier. Opened January 
20, 1938) 

Republic 
| And Foreign Exchange Bank, Private 


Bank, 


(Voluntarily discontinued business 


December 9, 1937) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Andover 

*Citizens State Bank 2 
(Placed in hands of State Banking 
Department for liquidation May 17, 
1938) 

Hayti 
Communit 
(Capital 
000, 


State Bank 
20,000, Capital 


Notes $10,- 
Surplus and Profits $2,000. A. 
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Melham, President, Geo. J. Keller, 
Cashier. Change in title and location 
of First State Bank, Hazel, effective 
March 1, 1938) 

Hazel 
Community State Bank, Branch Office 
of Hayti 
(C. E. Pester, Manager, Opened March 
1, 1938) 

Hazel 
First State Bank 
(Moved and changed title to Commun- 
ity State Bank, Hayti, March 1, 1938) 

Humboldt 
Bank of Humboldt 
(Closed by State Examiner April 19, 
1938) 

Ipswich 
First State Bank - 
(Closed by order of Board of Directors 
April 12, 1938) 

Ipswich 
Ipswich State Bank 78- 
(Capital $27,000, Surplus $3,000. H. S. 
Crissman, President, J. F. Holdhusen, 
Cashier. Opened April 13, 1938) 

Irene 

*Bank of Centerville, Irene Office of 
Centerville 
(Opened April 26, 1938. Received 
special permit to operate until con- 
firmation of regular application by 
FDIC. O. D. Hanson, Manager) 

Irene 

State Bank of Irene - 
(Closed by order of Board of Directors, 
April 26, 1938) 

Midland 

Okaton State Bank, Office of Okaton 


(Opened March 29, 1938. V. L. Fergu- 

son, Assistant Cashier and Manager) 
Milbank 

Dakota State Bank 7 77 

(Capital $25,000, Profits Fa 000. R. L. 

Plouf, President, F. F. Phillippi, 

Cashier. Opened April 1, 1938) 


TENNESSEE 


Lynnville 
The Union Bank, Tellers Window of 


(Julian Smith, in charge. Opened Jan- 
uary 12, 1938) 

Springfield 

*First Trust Company 
(Capital $5,000. W. P. Bryant, Presi- 
dent, Jas. V. Sprouse, Secretary and 
Treasurer. Opened April 8, 1938. Trust 
business only—Does no banking) 

TEXAS 
Gregory 


*First National Bank 88-1079 
(Voluntary liquidation April 20, 1938. 
= by First National Bank, 
aft 


UTAH 
Midvale 
Midvale Branch of Sandy City Bank, 
Branch of Sandy 97-148 
(M. S. Peterson, Assistant Cashier in 
charge. Opened May 2, 1938) 


VIRGINIA 


Amelia Court House 
Peoples Bank of Amelia - 
(Sold out to Union Bank & Trust Com- 
pany. Reported April 25, 1938) 

Nassawadox 
Bank of Northampton, A Branch of 
The Eastville Bank, Eastville. .68-402 
(W. C. Roberts, Cashier. Opened 
March 5, 1938) 

Nassawadox 
Bank of Northampton, Inc. 68-402 
(Taken over by The Eastville Bank, 
Eastville, March 5, 1938, which bank 
now operates a branch at Nassawa- 
dox) 

Norfolk 
ne & Mechanics Savings Bank 


(Deposit ™ “liability taken over and 
assumed by Seaboard Citizens National 
Bank, March 26, 1938) 
Norfolk 
Southern Bank of Norfolk 
(Capital: Common $100,000, Preferred 
$58,000, Surplus and Profits $75,000. 
H. O. Nichols, President, L. T. Smith, 
Cashier. Change in title of Southern 
Savings Bank, effective April 6, 1938) 
Norfolk 
Southern Savings Bank - 
(Changed title to Southern Bank of 
Norfolk, April 6, 1938) 


68-716 


WASHINGTON 
Aberdeen 
*Bank of Aberdeen - 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$20,000. E. W. Lutz, President, Geo. F 
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Palmer, Cashier. Opened June 14, 1938) 

Chehalis 

*Coffman-Dobson Bank & Trust Com- 
pany 
(Sold to National Bank of Washington, 
Tacoma, Washington, June 6, 1938 
which bank now operates a branch 
in Chehalis) 

Chehalis 

*National Bank of Washington, 
Tacoma, Washington, apometieg = 
Branch of Tacoma 
(Opened June 6, 1938) 

Mabton 

*Community State Bank 
(Voluntary liquidation May 1938. 
Sold out to Old National Bank & Union 
Trust Company, Spokane) 

Pe Ell 

*National Bank of Washington, 
Tacoma, Washington, Pe Ell Branch 
of Tacoma 
(Opened June 9, 1938) 

Pe Ell 

*Pe Ell State Bank 
(Sold to National Bank of Washing- 
ton, Tacoma, Washington, June 9, 1938, 
which bank now operates a branch in 
Pe Ell) 

Thornton 
Comegys, Hanford & Miller me © gig 
(Voluntary liquidation. Transferred 
assets and liabilities to Commercial 
State Bank, Oakesdale, March 14, 1938) 


WISCONSIN 


Caroline 
Caroline State Bank 
(Closed April 20, 1938) 

Dodge 
First State Bank 
Absorbed by State Bank of Arcadia, 
Arcadia, March 1, 1938, which bank 
now operates a Paying & Receiving 
Station at Dodge) 

Dodge 
State Bank of Arcadia, Paying & Re- 
ceiving Station of Arcadia 
(George F. Toshner, Manager. Opened 
March 2, 1938) 

Leopolis 

*Leopolis State Bank 
(Closed June 3, 1938) 

Milwaukee 
Badger State Bank 
(Taken over by First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank, March 19, 1938 and 
operated as their Badger Office) 

Milwaukee 

First Wisconsin National Bank, er 
Office, 2102 W. Fond du Lac......... 
(Opened March 19, 1938) 

Mindora 
Union State Bank, Paying and Receiv- 
ing Station of West Salem. Opened 
April 19, 1938. B. A. Mau, Manager 

Patch Grove 
Bloomington State Bank, Paying & 
Receiving Station of Bloomington.... 
(Closed March 1, 1938) 

Readstown 
Farmers State Bank, Paying & Re- 
ceiving Station of Viola 
(Mabel Danielson, Manager. 
February 21, 1938) 

Sussex 

*Farmers & Merchants Bank, Paying 
and Receiving Station of Menomonee 
Falls 
(Opened May 16, 1938. J. W. Cannon, 
Mer.) 

Sussex 

*Sussex State Bank 
(Assets taken over by Farmers & 
Merchants Bank, Menomonee Falls, 
May 16,1938, which bank now operates 
a paying and receiving station at 
Sussex) 


Opened 


New Banks Reported In 
Process Of Organization 
tIndicates Press Report 


CALIFORNIA 
Oakland 
tThe San Francisco Bank, Branch of 
San Francisco. 


FLORIDA 
Miami 
Gables Trust Comp 
(Capital $102,000, "persis $50,000) 


ILLINOIS 
McLeansboro 
+First State Bank. 
(To open about May 1, 1938) 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit 
jWabeek State Bank of Detroit. 
(Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$1,100,000. Frank Couzens and G. RB 
Judson, incorporators) 


MINNESOTA 
Hibbing 
tNorthwest Cooperative State Bank. 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. C. 4 
Nickoloff, correspondent) 


OREGON 
Freewater 
tBank of Commerce 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. 
(J. S. Johns and Frederick Stevens, 
incorporators) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Humboldt 
+*Community Bank, Branch of Hartford 


TENNESSEE 
Englewood 


tCantrell Banking Company, Branch of 
Etowah 


WISCONSIN 


Antigo 
tPeoples’ Bank. 
(Capital $76,000. 
correspondent) 


F D1 C Changes 


Since First 1938 Rand McNally 
Bankers Directory 


ARKANSAS 
Hartford—Citizens State Bank....Delete 
Hartford—Farmers Bank, Tellers Win- 

dow of Greenwood a 
Marion—Citizens Bank 
Marvell—Bank of Marvell 


CALIFORNIA 
Alvarado—Bank of Alameda County 
(Head Office) Delete 
Alvarado—Central Bank, Alvarado 
Branch of Oakland Add 
Burbank—Bank of America National 
Trust & Savings Association, Toluca 
Lake Branch, Branch of San Fran- 
cisco Add § 
Campbell—American Trust Co., Campbell 
Branch of San Francisco 
Irvington—Bank of Alameda County, 
Branch of Alvarado Delete 
Irvington—Central 
Branch of Oakland 
Larkspur—American ‘Trust 
Branch of San Francisco 
Los Nietos—Bank of Santa Fe Springs 


Bank, 


Dr. C. E. Zellmer, 


Company, 


Marysville—Central 
Branch of Oakland 
Marysville—Northern California Bank 
of Savings Delete 5 
Niles—Bank of Alameda County, Branch 
of Alvarado Delete 
Niles—Central Bank, Niles Branch of 
Oakland Add 
San Francisco—Central Bank, Branch 
of Oakland Add 


COLORADO 
Sedgwick—The First National Bank of 
Sedgwick Delete 
Steamboat Springs—The Routt County 
National Bank of Steamboat Sorieg 


Steamboat Springs—The Routt County 
State Bank Delete 


GEORGIA 
Cuthbert—Citizens Bank 
Tallapoosa—Citizens Bank 

POOBR .ccccccccccccs 


ILLINOIS 
Fidelity—State Bank of Fidelity. .Delete 
Harrisburg—The City National Bank of 

Harrisburg Delete 
Hettick—Hettick State Bank 
Leonore—State Bank of Leonore.. Delete 
Seymour—Seymour State Bank... .Delete 


INDIANA 
Borden—The Borden State Bank. 
Huntington—First State Bank....Delete 
Huntington—First National Bank in 
Huntington Add 
Wolcottville—Farmers State Bank, Wol- 
cottville Branch of La Grange....Add 


- Delete 


Churdan—The 
Churdan 


IOWA 
First National Beak of 


Churdan—First State Bank 
Des Moines—Home Savings Bank—Delete 
New Market—The Page County State 
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elete 


elete 
elete 


; = 
. Add 
Wol- 
.Add 


k of 
elete 
. Add 
elete 
State 


HLY 


Bank, New Market — of yew 


Rolfe—Rolfe State Bank. 
Valley Junction—The First National 
Bank of Valley Junction 

Valley Junction—Valley Junction Sav- 
ings Bank Delete 
West Des Moines—First National Bank 
of West Des Moines Add 

West Des Moines—Valley Junction Sav- 
ings Ad 


KANSAS 


Oxford—The Oxford Bank A 
Westphalia—State Bank of oo 


KENTUCKY 
Campbelisville—Taylor County 


Glasgow Junction—Bank of Glasgow 
Junction 
Park City—Bank of Glasgow ——T 


Stanford—The First National ,Bank in 
Stanford Delete 
Stanford—The Stanford State Bank..Add 


MARYLAND 


Denton—The Farmers & Merchants State 
Delete 


MASSACHUSETTS 
East Northfield—First National Bank & 
Trust Co., Branch of Greenfield. Delete 


MICHIGAN 


Bay Port—Bay Port State Bank 
Mecosta—Citizens State Bank, Branch of 
Big Rapids .. Add 
— 
Bank ... 
Wyoming” * Park—Old 
Branch of Grand Rapids 


MINNESOTA 
Lake City—Union State Bank....Delete 
4 Rapids—Otter Tail County State 
an 


County State 
Delete 
Bank, 
Delete 


MISSISSIPPI 


Springs—Truckers Exchange 
Delete 


Delete 


Crystal 
Bank 


MISSOURI 
Bolivar—Polk County Bank 


NEBRASKA 


Scottsbluff—First State Bank..... 
Steele City—The Farmers State 


.-Add 
Bank 


Surprise—State Bank of Surprise—Delete 


NEW JERSEY 


Atlantic City—Guaranty Bank & Trust 
Co. (Head Office and Branch)....Add 
Atlantic City—Guaranty Trust Co. 
(Head Office and Branch) 
Camden—Camden Safe Deposit & Trust 
Compan Delete 
Camden ‘amden Trust Company....Add 
Camden—West Jersey Trust Company 
-Delete 
Cape May—Camden Safe Deposit ‘& Trust 
Company, Branch of Camden....Delete 
Cape May—Camden Trust Company, 
Branch of Camden Add 
Gloucester City—Camden Safe Deposit 
& Trust Company, Branch of Camden 
Delete 
Gloucester City—Camden Trust Company, 
Branch Of Camdem....ccccccccccc ec AGG 
Haddonfield—Camden Safe Deposit & 
Trust Company, a of Camden 


Delete 

Haddonfield—Camden Company, 
Branch of Camden -Add 
Margate City—(P. O. Atlantic ‘City)— 
Margate Trust Company Delete 


NEW YORK 


Floral Park—Floral Park Bank. .Delete 
— Park—Floral Park Bank & — 
My enececte $b Fab edesonsatesseeneeed 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Ellenboro—Bank of Ellenboro....Delete 
Ellenboro—Union Trust Company, Branch 
of Shelby Ad 


Weavervilie—Bank of Black Mountain, 
Branch of Black Mountain Add 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Colfax—First State Bank 
Edinburg—Citizens State Bank, Branch 
of Lankin Add 
Fredonia—Kulm State Bank, Branch < 
Kulm . sees Add 
Fredonia—First State Bank 
Hoople—Walsh County State Bank, Pay- 
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ing and Receiving Station of oe 


OHIO 
Cleveland—The Union Bank of Com- 
Add 


Parma—Cleveland Trust Company, Branch 
of Cleveland dd 

Van Wert—The First* National 
Delete 


OKLAHOMA 


Tulsa—Bank of Red Fork 
Tulsa—Peoples State Bank 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Andover—Citizens State Bank...Delete 
Hayti—Community State _— (Head 

Office) Add 
Hazel—Community State Bank, ‘Branch 
of Hayti Add 
Hazel—First State Bank of Hazel Delete 
Ipswich—First State Bank of Ipswich 


Ipswich—Ipswich State Bank Add 
Midland—Okaton State Bank, veppeee | be 
Okaton .. 


TENNESSEE 
Hendersonville—Bank of 

ville 
Winchester—Home Bank & Trust Com- 
Delete 


Henderson- 


Charlotte—Charlotte State Bank...Add 
Slaton—Citizens State Bank d 


VIRGINIA 


Amelia—The Peoples Bank of Amelia 
- Delete 


Nassawadox—Bank of Northampton, In- 
corporated - Delete 
Nassawadox—Bank of ‘Northampton, A 
a of The Eastvville Bank, East- 
ville .Add 
Norfolk—Merchants and Mechanics Sav- 
ings Bank of The City of Norfolk 


-Delete 
Norfolk—Southern Bank of Norfolk. Add 
Norfolk—Southern Savings Bank. .Delete 


UTAH 


Midvale—The Continental National Bank 
& _ Co., Branch of Salt Lake 


Cit 

Midvale—_Midvaic Branch of Sandy City 
Bank, Branch of Bank of Sandy City, 
Sandy Add 


WASHINGTON 
Mabton—Community State Bank. .Delete 


WISCONSIN 


Dodge—First State Bank of . ~~ - 
-..-Delete 
Dodge—State Bank of teen, Branch 
of Arcadia Add 
Madison—Union Trust Co.. Add 
Milwaukee—Badger State Bank. Delete 
Mindoro—Union State Bank, Branch of 
West Salem Add 
Patch Grove—The Bloomington State 
Bank, Branch of Bloomington...Delete 
Readstown—Farmers State Bank, —— 
of Viola -Add 
Sussex—Farmers & Merchants “Bank, 
Branch of Menomonee Falls 
Sussex—Sussex State Bank Delete 


Winning Essay 
(Continued from page 437) 


edge securities. Suddenly, the own- 
ers of these stocks found themselves 
faced, not only with the loss of their 
investments, but with the loss of an 
additional sum. 

This loss has had serious effect in 
Illinois as illustrated by the fact 
that only five state bank charters 
have been issued since the bank 
moratorium in 1933. During this 
same time, 16 state banks have been 


converted into national banks, and 
90 new national bank charters have 
been issued. 

Further evidence of state bank 
stockholders refusing to continue to 
operate banks under present condi- 
tions is the voluntary liquidation 
now in process in 83 state banks. 
There are now but 558 state banks 
in Illinois. All except three of these 
are under $1,000,000 capitalization 
and half of them are under $50,000 
capitalization. 

The double liability is unfair to 
stockholders and is not required for 
the protection of the depositors is 
shown by the fact that the Federal 
Deposit Corporation provides 100% 
insurance for more than 98% of all 
depositors accounts in the state 
banks of Illinois. This insurance 
covers all accounts up to $5,000. The 
few accounts that are not protected 
are those of large depositors gen- 
erally industrial, business, or finan- 
cial institutions, that carry large 
active accounts. From the point of 
view of the general public, there- 
fore, there is no longer a demand 
for the continuance of this burden 
of stockholders in the state banks. 

Already the national banking:sys- 
tem has realized this superficiality, 
and in the Banking Acts of 1933 and 
1935, provisions were included to do 
away with the double liability on 
national bank stock. Many states 
have also taken action to abolish 
double liability. Probably, within a 
few years, double liability will have 
disappeared from banking laws 
throughout the country. As it is 
now, states with this provision are 
at a competitive disadvantage with 
national banks. Therefore if this 
impediment is not removed, we are 
forced to conclude that it will mean 
the downfall of all state banks. 

And what would result from the 
elimination of state banks? There is 
probably but one alternative from 
state banking, and that is branch 
banking with its consequent evils. 
The system itself is inconsistent with 
America’s ideas of free enterprise, 
and it brings about absentee bank- 
ing conducted solely for profit and 
without regard for local welfare. 
The personal element is eliminated. 
Large branch banks become mono- 
polistic, and, as J. F. Schmidt, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Bankers Associa- 
tion, told the members of that 
organization at their annual fall 
meeting, such a system would put 
into the hands of a few “not only 
the credit and finance of the nation, 
but the politics as well.” 

Our nation has -prospered well 
under the independent unit banking 
system. Let us preserve it! 
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A casual remark in a late letter 
from a Canadian banker ranks a 
bank with a million dollars capital 
in Canada as one of the small insti- 
tutions whose ups and downs are 
regarded as of little consequence. 


A check for $2,000,000, drawn on 
a National bank in Sheffield, Ala., 
recently passed between two mer- 
chants of that place. It was probably 
the largest check ever drawn in the 
state. 


The total receipts of the Govern- 
ment for May were $33,834,000; 
expenditure, $22,408,000; surplus, 
$11,426,000—equal to an annual 
surplus of $137,112,000. Now, the 
party that can stop this quickest 
without disturbing the country’s 
established industries will get the 
votes. If not at the coming elections, 
this year, yet a change will certainly 
come in the personnel of Congress, 
and it may come in like a flood. 


New Haven, Conn.—A case is now 
before the Supreme Court of Errors. 
Its interest to bankers consists in the 
claims of local banks for advances 
on wire in process of manufacture 
by E. S. Wheeler, who failed some 
time ago. The banks took trust re- 
ceipts, but the receiver ignores them 
and claims all the goods found for 
the creditors. 


France Considers Canal 
Lottery Scheme 


The French Government, backed 
up by Paris bankers and some 400,- 
000 of the long-faced shareholders, 
seems to be favorably inclined to 
authorize lotteries to help M. de 
Lesseps in his crazy Panama Canal 
scheme. The whole movement, it is 
believed, will in the end result in 
a total loss to all concerned, unless 
France steps forward and shoulders 
the whole load, and then it can never 
pay a dividend on final cost of a 
tide-water canal. In economical 
hands, with ready money, it might 
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have been built at a paying cost. 


The Bank of England doors are 
now so finely balanced that a clerk, 
by pressing a knob under his desk, 
can close the outer doors instantly, 
and they cannot be opened again 
except by special process. This is 
done to prevent the daring and 
ingenious unemployed of the me- 
tropolis from robbing the bank. The 
bullion department of this and other 
banks are nightly submerged sev- 
eral feet in water by the action of 
the machinery. In some banks, the 
bullion department is connected with 
the manager’s sleeping-room, and 
an entrance cannot be effected with- 
out shooting a bolt in the dormitory, 
which in turn sets in motion an 
alarm. 


The Income Tax In 
Great Britain 


The income tax, one of Great 
Britain’s chief sources of income, is 
far from popular. For many years 
past, it has been one of the chief 
sources of revenue in that country, 
amounting in 1887, with the prop- 
erty tax, to about $80,000,000, as 
compared with $100,000,000 from 
customs duties and $130,000,000 
from internal taxes. Mr. Goschen, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
proposes to reduce this tax, although 
he creates other imposts to enable 
him to lower this one. 


The attitude of the present Chan- 
cellor toward that tax does not differ 
materially from that of most of his 
more recent predecessors. The diffi- 
culties in the way of the thorough 
and honest collection of this tax are 
fewer in England than they were in 
this country during the war or than 
they would be now. 


The American Congressmen who 
desire to secure the passage of a 
new income tax law would do well 
to inquire into the working of the 
Act during the period in which it 
was on our National statute book. 
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Reason Ne. 3 


"Why it pays to ADVERTISE in 
RAND MSNALLY BANKERS DIRECTORY 


Based on circulation, 
Advertising rates of 
Rand M§SNally Bankers 
Directory are 1/3 
That of any similar 


Publication 
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The National Win- 
dow Posting Machine 
Permits speedy, ac- 
curate service at the 
window—with com- 
plete protectioa and 
control over every 
transaction. More— 
the depositor is 
pleased with the 
neat and legible rec- 
ord in his pass-book. 


The visibility, speed, 

ease of operation 
and flexibility of the 
National Typewrit- 
ing - Bookkeeping 
Machine make it 
adaptable to many 
banking uses. Here 
this versatile ma- 
chine is being used 
for posting com- 
mercial accounts. 





